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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 


Ir was a singular feature in the debate in the House of Lords which 
followed Lord Rosebery’s motion tending to a reform of that body 
that the debate was confined to the more modern class of its members. 
That is to say, not a peer spoke except those whose seats in the House 
will pass on to their own descendants.!_ The older class of lords, 
those whose seats are immemorial, held their peace, and, what is no less 
singular, no one in the House or out of it seems to have noticed that 
they did hold their peace. In other words, not a single bishop spoke, 
and the debate was carried on very much as if no bishop could have 
spoken. Lord Rosebery read an extract from a speech of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in which the bishops’ seats were casually referred to,. 
and he himself made a reference almost as casual to the fact that it 
was not till the dissolution of the monasteries—that is, till the abbots 
of certain monasteries ceased to sit in Parliament—that the here- 
ditary peers obtained a majority in the House. These, I think, were 
the only references to the presence in the House of the most ancient 
class of its members. If any other such references were made, they 
must have been of a kind quite as short and casual as the two that I 
have spoken of. The presence in the House of members whose seats 
donot go from father to son, the fact that those members are the 
class whose seats are strictly immemorial, the class whose presence 
directly connects the House with the earliest times of our history, 
was certainly not a subject which was brought at all prominently 
forward. Perhaps it was not wonderful that the presence of the 
immemorial members of the House should fail to be noticed by mem- 
bers of other classes, when not one of themselves felt himself called 


(1) In this sentence I imply that the bishops are ‘‘ peers,” as much as the other 
members of the House. I do so advisedly, knowing perfectly well that so to do is to 
g0 against the doctrine which has prevailed in the House of Lords for some centuries. 
But then that doctrine, like most doctrines which have prevailed in that House since 
the hereditary element in it became the majority, goes against all history and earlier law. 
Imay perhaps be allowed to refer to the article ‘‘ Peerage” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
For shortness’ sake, I must assume some things which I believe I have made out there. 
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upon to remind his more modern companions that they sat there in 


the presence of their historic fathers. 
I havea kind of vague notion that for a bishop to take a prominent 
z ] 
part in such a debate as that on Lord Rosebery’s Bill would by many 


people, inside the House of Lords and out of it, be looked on as going 
beyond his proper sphere. A bishop, many would say, is put in the 
House of Lords as a spiritual lord. He isset there as a representative 
of the Church, to deal with religious questions, perhaps even with moral 
questions. He may speak of the shutting up of public-houses, espe- 
cially on Sundays, for that is a moral and religious question ; but 
he must not invade the functions of the’temporal lords ; he must not 
meddle with questions purely political ; for questions purely political 
have confessedly nothing to do with the bishops’ province of religion 
and morals. I am not sure that anybody would put all this in 
exactly these words; but I am sure that something very like this is 
the practical thought in many minds. We have come across one of 
the endless cases in which an institution comes into being in the way 
in which institutions do come into being, and then ages after, is 
attacked and defended on grounds which in its earlier days were 
never thought of. Now in such a case both the attack and the 
defence may be perfectly fair. An institution may have been founded 
with a certain object, or, what is most likely, it may have even 
grown up by force of circumstances, without any formal object at 
all. In the course of ages it comes to act in some particular way, a 
way which most likely one party thinks a good way and another a 
bad one. It is then attacked and defended on the ground that it 
works in that particular way. And with perfect fairness on both 
sides, as regards the immediate practical argument. An institution 
must be kept on or got rid of or modified, according to its practical 
working at the present time, not according to what may have been 
its practical working in some long-past time. Only both its friends 
and its enemies unconsciously assume that the institution was de- 
signed from the beginning to work as they see it working. Then 
those who hold its working to be good think that they strengthen 
their argument by appealing to the wisdom of our forefathers who 
founded it in order that it might so work. Those who hold its 
working to be bad are tempted to answer that the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers must have been great folly if they sought any such object as 
that which they see at work before them. Both arguments are out of 
place; for it will almost always be found that the institution 
anciently worked, and was meant to work, in some quite different 
way from that in which it works now. Any ancient institution is 
sure to have gone through great changes; the question is, Have 
those changes been for the better or for the worse ? have they been 
wholesome developments, or have they been corruptions? In other 
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words, Does it work well or ill now? That is the immediate prac- 
tical question, and it is according to the answer to that question that 
our practical course must be shaped. Now if the answer is that the 
institution is so perfect that it needs no change at all, then there is 
nothing more to be said or done. But if it is ruled that some 
change is needed, then the beginnings and history of the institution 
are sure to throw great light on the kind of way in which changes 
ought to be made. We may say roughly that most institutions need 
some change, but that most institutions have something in them 
which it is better not to change. It will commonly be found that 
the details and the actual working of an ancient institution will be 
in many ways unsuited to modern purposes; but it will also be found 
that there is something at the bottom which is worth keeping. We 
shall commonly do most honour to the wisdom of our forefathers by 
keeping to their main principles and reforming their details. No 
one does less honour to that wisdom than he who refuses to change 
at all; for that is what our forefathers never did. 

Now as to the subject with which we set out, and the way in which 
the remarks just made bear upon it, I will draw out a few proposi- 
tions, which most likely nobody will allow that he holds when put 
forth in so many words, but which are none the less practically held 
bya great many: that is, they speak and argue and act exactly as 
if they held them. 

First, At some unknown time it seemed to the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers that the affairs of the nation would be better managed by an 
assembly consisting of two houses than by an assembly of one only. 

Secondly, It seemed to the same wisdom that it would be well 
that, of these two houses, one should be elective and the other here- 
ditary, and that the chief function of the hereditary house should be 
to set a check on the elective house, to revise and modify its 
measures. 

Thirdly, It seemed to the same wisdom that it would be well, for 
the advancement of religion and morality—some would add, for the 
defence of the interests of the Established Church,—that the here- 
ditary house should, besides its hereditary members, contain a few of 
the chief ministers of the Established Church. 

One is tempted to add yet two propositions more. 

Fourthly, That though the hereditary house received the duty of 
checking the action and modifying the measures of the elective 
house, yet it was meant that it should use great caution in so doing, 
and should always be ready to yield, whenever the will of the elective 
house was often and clearly expressed. 

Fifthly, That those non-hereditary members of the hereditary 
house who received seats there as representatives of religion and 
morality were meant to confine themselves to questions touching 

QQ2 
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religion and morality, and not to meddle with the general business of 
the house. 

Now in drawing up these propositions, I cannot believe that there 
are many people who, if they were actually examined on the subject, 
would deliberately give in all five as their serious views on constitu- 
tional history. I can hardly believe that anybody would give in the 
latter two. People who might perhaps go astray about the first 
three could hardly help seeing that the last two can have nothing to 
do with the wisdom of our forefathers. Everybody must see that the 
present relations between the two Houses and the present position of 
the bishops in the House of Lords, were never formally designed by 
anybody, but have come about by force of circumstances in quite 
modern times. But even with regard to the last two, and still more 
with regard to the first three, I am sure that a vast number of people 
who, if pressed, would disown all five as setting forth their historic 
belief, do still practically believe, many of them all five, most of them 
the first three. That is, as I put it just now, they speak, argue, and 
act exactly as if they did believe them. People unconsciously think 
that, because the House of Lords now acts as what is called a “second 


chamber ”’—the “ other house” of Cromwell’s day—it must have 


come into being in order to act as a second chamber. They uncon- 
sciously think that, because the House of Lords is now mainly an 


hereditary body, therefore to be hereditary is part of its original 
nature, and that the presence of a few members who are not here- 
ditary is a kind of anomaly which has to be explained by some special 
cause. Indeed the subject is very often discussed as if the House of 
Lords contained none but hereditary members. It is constantly 
spoken of as “‘ the hereditary house,” “the hereditary branch of the 
legislature.” The use of such phrases clearly implies a certain notion 
that “the hereditary principle ” is the essential foundation of the 
House'; it implies forgetfulness of the facts that the House of 
> 
Lords even now is not wholly hereditary, that, as Lord Rosebery 
J? ’ ’ 

pointed out, it is only in comparatively modern times that it has 
become chiefly hereditary ; it perhaps implies actual ignorance of the 
fact that the presence of any hereditary element at all is as much 
the mere result of circumstances as the special position which the 
House of Lords has held towards the House of Commons in later 
times. 

In speaking of the origin and former state of the House of Lords, 

(1) As one cannot go into every question, I say nothing about the Scotch and Irish 
Representative Peers. They are in a certain sense elective and not hereditary. ‘That 
is, they are elected, and their seats do not pass to their sons. But they are none the 
less a creation of ‘‘ the hereditary principle.”’ If they do not hand on their seats to their 
sons, they hand on to them a capacity for such seats, and a voice in disposing of them, 
which is not shared by other people. Every Scotch and Irish peer is a member of the 
House of Lords in posse, though not in esse, in a sense in which other people are not. 
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I do not forget the universal law which affects all discussions. 
As I have already implied, any reference to past history, however 
little to the purpose, is always welcomed with delight by those 
on whose side it is meant to tell, while any such reference, how- 
ever much to the purpose, is always sneered at as “antiquarian 
rubbish’? — I remember a very well-known literary gentleman 
using that particular phrase—by those against whose side it is 
meant to tell. I believe this is impartially true of all parties as 
such, and of most disputants of all parties. I can at least tell a 
story against my own party which shows that one may sometimes 
come in for worse charges than that of “antiquarian rubbish.” I 
remember years ago a dispute between a Protectionist and a Free- 
trader, in which the Protectionist quoted the account in the Acts of 
the Apostles, how Herod was highly displeased with them of Tyre 
and Sidon, and how they desired peace, because their country was 
nourished by the King’s country. So, the Protectionist argued, must 
it be with every country which is nourished by another country; it 
ceases to be independent; it must submit to the will of the country 
that nourishes it. An answer might perhaps be found to this 
argument, but it was fair as far as it went. Yet the Free-trade 
disputant could find nothing to say but to charge the Protectionist 
with an “irreverent misapplication of Scripture.” But seriously, 
to trace out how a certain state of things came about is no “ anti- 
quarian rubbish,” but a practical contribution to a practical question. 
To see what changes an institution has already gone through, what 
were their causes and what have been their results, will often 
help us to see which changes are corruptions and which are healthy 
developments; it will help us to judge when it is wise to fall 
back on the first principles of the institution, when it is wise to 
acknowledge the very common fact that an institution may cease 
to answer the purpose for which it was first called into being, 
and yet may, by force of circumstances, come to answer some other 
purpose just as useful. If we once take in that the House of Lords 
was not designed to be a ‘‘ second chamber,” but that its position as 
a “second chamber” came upon it gradually by force of circum- 
stances, we shall none the less be able to discuss the question of a 
“second chamber ”’ on its merits as a question of practical usefulness. 
So if we accept the “second chamber,” but take in that it was only 
gradually, by force of circumstances, that it became a mainly here- 
ditary body, we shall none the less be able to discuss the question of 
a hereditary second chamber as a practical question of our own 
time, Only we shall be set free from any superstition about 


the wisdom of our forefathers, from any superstition that fea- 
tures which are mere accidents are the very essence of the insti- 
tution. We can discuss the practical merits and demerits of an 
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hereditary or mainly hereditary second chamber all the more fully 
and fairly if we never forget that it is only by accident, by force of 
circumstances, that the institution which we are discussing gradually 
became hereditary or mainly so in its constitution, and gradually 
drifted into the position which modern political language describes 
as a “second chamber.” 

I will not now go into any question as to the earliest history of 
our national assemblies. I have my views, and I stick to them. 
I have read so many German books, wise and foolish, that “ the last 
German book,” simply as such, does not frighten me. It is possible 
that I may some day be so bold as to dispute face to face against 
“the last German book ;”” meanwhile, if I am afraid of anybody, it 
is of the Bishop of Chester, not of Dr. Gneist. But I am not in the 
least called on in the present discussion to go into any views that I or 
anybody else may have about the earliest times. We need not go 
further back than the thirteenth century, a time when there is still 
room for plenty of controversy as to details, but when well-informed 
scholars can have no important differences as to the main facts. In 
that century then we distinctly see two elements in our national 
assemblies, the elements which were presently to grow into the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. We see the King 
in His own person, summoning certain men to his councils, and 
calling on certain bodies of men to send representatives. Out of 
the former class gradually grew the House of Lords; out of the 
latter gradually grew the House of Commons. It is the growth of 
the body to which men were summoned in their own persons with 
which we are now concerned. Whom did the King summon in 
person? Did he summon whom he would, according to his own dis- 
cretion, or was he guided by some established rule? A little of 
both. He summoned the great men of the realm. Some classes of 
men had an undisputed right to rank among those great men ; of some 
others the right might be less clear. He summoned the bishops, the 
earls, certain of the greatest abbots. To leave out any of these was 
a violent and irregular measure; whether illegal or not—for we 
have hardly reached the stage of definite laws on these subjects— 
it was what we should now call unconstitutional. As to these very 
high officials, we may say that he had no acknowledged choice. But 
he also summoned others among whom he had a more distinct choice ; 
he always summoned some abbots besides the very greatest; he 
always summoned some barons. But he did not always summon 
the same abbots or the same barons. And he certainly did not 
bind himself to summon anybody merely because he had summoned 
his father. 

Now in this imperfect and somewhat irregular state of things, we 
can see more than one principle at work. There are some men whom 
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the King can hardly help summoning; there are others whom he 
can summon or not as he chooses. The official element is the main 
one. The King can hardly leave out a bishop, an earl, an abbot of 
Saint Albans or of Westminster. All these have practically official 
seats. But among the barons he has a choice; we here get some- 
thing like nominated peerages. And the hereditary element comes 
in too, but only accidentally. It comes in in the case of the earls. 
But it comes in only as an element, not as a principle. Earldoms 
are now in a transitional state : they have become hereditary, but they 
have not ceased to be official. Karldoms had become hereditary, 
because everything, from the kingdom downwards, had a tendency 
to become hereditary ; bishoprics could hardly become hereditary, 
though we see signs now and then that there were those who would 
have liked to make them so. But though the earldom had become 
hereditary, it had not sunk into a mere rank and title; the earl 
still had rights and duties as earl." The hereditary principle came 
in somewhat later, as the rule was gradually established that, if the 
King once summoned a man, his descendants for ever and ever could 
claim the summons, the doctrine that, in the queer phrase of heralds, 
the blood of the person summoned was “ennobled” by the summons. 
Then came the practice of creating peers by patent, which looks 
almost like a reaction against the encroaching hereditary doctrine. 
For no one for ages doubted that the King, in granting a patent of 
peerage, could entail the peerage as he thought good, or not entail it 
atall. That is, after the summons had become hereditary, the kings 
still freely made life peers by patent. 

Then besides all this, it is perfectly plain that, when the sum- 
moned body took the shape of a distinct House of Lords, it was 
meant that the Judges, or some of them, should have official seats 
as well as the Bishops. To this day they keep an anomalous position, 
having something to do with the House without being exactly mem- 
bers of it. Chatham, in his great speech about employing Indians 
in the American war, calls on the Judges as well as the Bishops in 
a way which would lead any one who did not know better to fancy 
that they were members of the House just as much as the Bishops. 
The hereditary element grew at the expense of both official elements. 

(1) It is only an antiquarian question, but it is one quite worth looking into, by no 
means a piece of ‘‘ antiquarian rubbish,’’ whether the official earldom has been quite 
lost even now. ‘That the earldom of Arundel passes by possession of the castle of 
Arundel is undoubtedly a delusion ; but it is quite worth inquiring whether the earldom 
of Arundel does not really continue the ancient earldom of the South-Saxons in a way 
in which no other ancient earldom iscontinued. And it is also worth inquiring whether 
the Earl Marshal has nota seat by virtue of office, just in the same way as a bishop. 
Of course the practical aspect of either question is obscured as long as both these 
earldoms are held by the bearer of a dukedom which seems modern by the side of them. 


But it is surely possible that the earldom of Arundel and the dukedom of Norfolk might 
be separated. 
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The Judges, a new element, could be kept from ever reaching their 
full position. The Bishops, an immemorial element, could not be got 
rid of, but they could be cut down somewhat, as was done by the 
strange doctrine which came to be taught, that, though Lords of 
Parliament—that could not be denied—they are not Peers. The 
new element, the hereditary element, waxed mightier and mightier, 
When the abbots lost their seats, the hereditary lords became a 
majority. And they were a growing majority, a majority 
growing both in number and in power. Long before the 
abbots vanished, the official character of the earls was quite 
forgotten ; hereditary earldoms had become a mere rank in the 
peerage ; baronies had put on the same character ; these two older 
classes were further reinforced by other newer classes with the 
French titles of Duke, Marquess, and Viscount. And, while all these 
classes were constantly growing, the old official lords, weakened 
by the loss of the abbots, were strengthened only by the few new 
bishops of Henry the Eighth’s foundation. Before such an imposing 
array of hereditary lords, it was no wonder that the oldest element 
in the House, the element alongside of which all the hereditary 
classes had grown up, came gradually to look like something excep- 
tional, a non-hereditary anomaly in the midst of a body where here- 
ditary succession was the rule. Then, by a strange irony of fate, the 
House did for a few years become wholly hereditary, when an act 
of the Long Parliament took away the seats of the bishops. Fit- 
tingly perhaps, the few years of purely hereditary life which the 
House enjoyed were followed by a few years in which the House 
ceased to exist in any shape, and by a yet shorter time in which the 
place of the ancient House of Lords was taken by the “ Other 
House ” of the Protector. Meanwhile the once undoubted right of 
the Crown to create peers for life gradually went out of use. Then 
in our day came the most wonderful of all displays of the hereditary 
doctrine, when Lord Wensleydale was refused his seat till some ridi- 
culous clause about his imaginary “heirs” was added to his patent. A 
Greek would have been tempted to see in that refusal the character- 
istic vice of oligarchies; he would have marked it with the name of 
vUBpis, as he would also have marked the earlier ruling that the 
oldest peers in the House were no peers. As usual in the Greek 
drama, chastisement has followed on overweening pride, and it has 
followed in a fitting form. The House which would not have Lord 
Wensleydale as a life peer has been constrained to receive other 
members of Lord Wensleydale’s profession in a form more strictly 
official. We have again, besides the bishops, lords holding seats 
which are not necessarily even for life, though, to soothe hereditary 
“ susceptibilities,’ the new official lords have been made to put 
on as nearly as may be the likeness of their hereditary colleagues. 
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We are thus pretty safe then in saying that, be a hereditary 
«Second Chamber,” or a “Second Chamber ” mainly hereditary, a 
good thing or not, it is in either case a thing which has come about 
gradually by force of circumstances, and which cannot set up any 
claim to reverence on the ground of being the deliberate work of 
the wisdom of our forefathers. But yet more, the wisdom of our 
forefathers certainly never thought of any “second chamber” at 
all. The position of the House of Lords as a second chamber is yet 
more distinctly the mere result of circumstances than its cha- 
racter as a house mainly hereditary. In the thirteenth century the 
point was, not to have one house hereditary and another elective, not 
to have one house to act as a check upon another, but simply to give 
all the elements of the nation, in some shape or other, a place in the 
national assembly. In the course of this work, three most happy 
results, three of the things for which England has most need to be 
thankful, came about by sheer accident. 

First, It came to be understood that the children of a peer were 
commoners. 

Secondly, The knights came to sit with the citizens and burgesses, 
and not alone or with the barons. 

Thirdly, Things so turned out that the English Parliament in 
its final state consisted of two Houses, and not of one, three, or 
four. 

The last fact is the one with which we are now concerned, and 
than it nothing could be more purely accidental. The wisdom of 
our forefathers in these matters really means the wisdom of King 
Edward the First, the actual forefather of a large part of the 
nation, and than whom surely no man can wish for a wiser 
forefather. Yet Edward the First assuredly never dreamed of 
two Houses, one of which should be a check upon the other. His 
object clearly was to have a Parliament of Three Estates, like the 
States General of France,’ a Parliament of Clergy, Lords, and 
Commons.* Only his three Houses became two, because he 
could not get the clergy permanently to act as an estate of Parlia- 
ment. Out of this sheer accident have come all the second chambers 
inthe world. Accident caused the English Parliament to consist of 
two Houses, and gradually circumstances caused those two Houses to 
fall into a certain relation to one another which made one of them 

(1) Perhaps it is needless to say that the likeness was only in the number, and, in a 
very rough way, in the division of classes. The constitution of the French Noblesse and 
Yiers-Etat was wholly different from that of our Lords and Commons. A large part of 
our Commons would in France have been reckoned as noblesse. 

(2) It would be rash to say that Edward the First did not sometimes think of even 
More estates than three ; and we must not forget that there was very lately in Sweden, 
and that there still is in Finland a parliament of four estates. But Edward was some- 
times clearly trying experiments or devising temporary measures to meet temporary 
difficulties. ‘Three estates was surely what he deliberately aimed at. 
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take the position which modern political language speaks of as a 
“second chamber.” Other nations noticed this peculiar relation of 
the two Houses of the English Parliament, and tried, in various 
ways, to reproduce it in their own constitutions.’ This is literally 
the whole history of the institution from this point of view. But it 
is a strong witness to the usefulness of a body holding the general 
position which the House of Lords has come to hold that the state 
of things which in England came about by accident has been copied 
of set purpose by so many nations. It proves a great deal that it 
has been adopted, not only in the Federal Constitution of the United 
States, but in those of the several States, in some cases after trial of 
a single chamber, and not only in the constitutions of the States, but 
in those of several of the great American cities. Greece, I believe, 
stands alone in having tried two chambers and having cut them down 
toone. In short, the agreement in favour of two chambers, in 
favour, that is, of having a body placed towards another body in 
something like the relation between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, is all but universal. On the other hand, among 
so many attempts to reproduce its position, there have been hardly 
any attempts to reproduce its constitution. I am writing without 
any means of reference to books ; but among all the second chambers 
that have been called into being within the last hundred years, the 
French Chamber of Peers, as it stood from 1815 to 1830, is the only 
hereditary one that I can remember. It must of course be borne in 
mind that, while an elective or nominated house can be called into 
being by a single enactment, an hereditary house needs time to grow. 

In a newly founded hereditary house, though the seats in it were 
intended to pass to the sons of the first holders, yet the first holders 
themselves must be nominated or elected, and a house so formed 
would not for many years gather the hereditary sentiment round it 
in the same way in which it gathers round the House of Lords. For 
this and for other reasons, there seems to be no such thing as a here- 
ditary house in any present European constitution. Everywhere 
some form of election or nomination, or some combination of the two 
prevails. 

What then is the result of our appeal to our own experience in 
past times and to the later experience of other nations ? Both the 


(1) There is of course one great difference between the Senate of the United 
States, the Stinderath in Switzerland, or any other “second chamber” in a federal 
constitution, and the “second chamber ” of any state not federal. The Senate of the 
United States is no less necessary than the House of Representatives, because one 
House represents the separate being of the States, while the other represents the 
nation formed by the union of the States. In France, Italy, or any other country not 
federal, the Senate is not in the same way necessary ; it simply expresses the conviction 
that two houses will do the work of the nation better than one or three. ‘This distine- 
tion is often forgotten. Still there is no doubt that the American Senate was suggested 
by the English House of Lords. It is the House of Lords and a great deal more. 
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constitution of the House of Lords and its position are things which 
have come about by force of circumstances without any deliberate 
purpose. They have come by growth, by development, by whatever 
other name we choose to give to the process by which institutions do 
come to take new shapes and to answer new purposes. But then 
comes the question, Has the growth been sound growth or not ? Has 
it been healthy development or has it been corruption? The general 
result of experience at home and abroad would seem to show that the 
circumstances by which the House of Lords took its present position 
in the State have worked well, but that those circumstances which 
gave it its present constitution, a constitution in which the hereditary 
element has been so overwhelming that the House is often spoken of 
asif it were wholly and essentially hereditary, have worked ill. One 
element in the House has grown to the practical exclusion of all 
others. The more ancient elements have been overshadowed or 
driven out by a more modern one. The ancient official lords are 
overshadowed ; the new class of official lords is barely creeping in. 
The peer for life not being official comes in only in a kind of 
hidden shape, when a man who has no son receives a nominally 
hereditary peerage, which he would not have received, if there had 
been any chance of its being really hereditary. Everything suggests 
reform on the old lines, perhaps the getting rid of the more modern 
hereditary element, certainly a great lessening of its position in the 
face of the elder elements. 

I do not feel it my business to draw up any minute scheme. Mr. 
Curzon, Mr. Brodrick, and plenty of others will do that. I will make 
only two or three general remarks. First, I would appeal to the 
strongest Nonconformist and Liberationist to leave the bishops alone 
for the present. Mr. Curzon remarks with all truth,’ “that they 
are the most historic and venerable factors in the Upper House, and 
that they are, with the exception of the four law lords, the only 
existing non-hereditary peers.’”’ That is, they are the surviving 
witnesses of an older and freer state of things; they are an abiding 
protest against the ascendency of that later hereditary element in the 
House which has overshadowed or driven out all others. Since 
earldoms sank into a mere hereditary rank, with no more 
meaning than the French title of a duke, marquess, or viscount, 
the bishops alone have represented the older state of things; they, 
in short, have embodied the wisdom of our forefathers. We have here 

(1) National Review, April, 1888, p. 163. I chanced to read this, Mr. Curzon’s 
second article, before I read his former article in the March number, which has just 
teached me beyond sea. Some of his words in p. 122, where he speaks of the Bishops 
and official lords as something exceptional, might be misunderstood ; but of course they 
are practically exceptional. Mr. Curzon’s words must be understood by what he says 
in p. 116, where, though he cuts the history of the House rather short, he shows that 


he clearly understands it, as he also understands—what so few people do understand— 
the difference between a federal and a non-federal Senate. 
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a good example of the difference between the historic causes which 
have led to a thing, and the practical grounds on which it may be 
attacked and defended in later times. The bishops are in the House; 
they are the oldest element in the House; that is a good reason for 
keeping them there till a strong case is made out against them. It 


is a specially good reason for keeping them till the present controversy 
ys ping j 


is fully settled, for not making their seats the objects of any special 
discussion. As long as the controversy is between the older and the 
newer elements, between the old non-hereditary class and the later 
hereditary class, the representatives of the older state of things must 
at least stay till the House is well provided with other non-hereditary 
lords of some kind. When that day has come, the Nonconformist 
who dislikes the honours done to ministers of a religious body other 
than his own, the scrupulous Churchman here and there who is afraid 
of his chief ministers growing too worldly by contact with temporal 
affairs, may take counsel together as to the abstract good or evil of 
the presence of the bishops in the House. Some may perhaps be 
more inclined to think of a memorable day in very recent history, 
of that great debate on the Franchise Bill, when the old immemorial 
Witan voted twelve to one on behalf of the people, while the worse 
cause won the day by a vast majority of those more modern classes 
of peers which’ have sprung up beside them. At all events the 
enemies of the bishops must allow that they have shown themselves 
capable of no small political education in the half century since the 
debates on the first Reform Bill. 

Another point, one unhappily of little more than curious interest, 
must be noted. In an article that I wrote two or three years ago I 
called attention to the fact that we have in the Privy Council a body 
which would make an absolutely ideal second chamber. I remarked 
further that it was strange that, having such a body, a body which 
is in truth the most illustrious assembly in the world, we can find 
nothing for it to do. I pointed out that the Privy Council is the nearest 
image of the Roman Senate; that it is neither hereditary nor elective 
nor exactly (though formally) nominated, that it is formed by a kind 
of process of natural selection, all the leading men of all parties and 
of all departments in the state finding their way into it sooner or 
later. But I remarked further that, though the Privy Council 
would form an ideal House of Lords, yet it could not, under our 
present political system, be used as a House of Lords, because so 
many of its members are needed in the House of Commons, ‘The 
article is doubtless forgotten, like other articles ; but, while it was 
new, I was amused to see myself once or twice quoted as recommend- 
ing the use of the Privy Council as a second chamber, the very thing 
which I said could not be. I see by Lord Rosebery’s speech that 


the ideal fitness, the practical impossibility, has struck him also; 
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and he has given some further reasons to show that a thing that at 
first sight seems so much to be wished for is unluckily impos- 
sible. 


From the House of Lords our thoughts turn almost irresistibly to 
another body whose fate is now under consideration. I mean the 
County Magistracy. The nature and history of the two bodies have 
something in common. The county magistracy is neither hereditary 
nor elective; formally it is nominated; but it is nominated in a 
way and under influences which make appointments to its ranks 
quite different from ordinary Government nominations of any kind. 
The county magistracy indeed comes, if it be not presumption to 
say so, by somewhat of the same system of natural selection as the 
Privy Council itself. But it also has some analogies to the House 
of Lords at that stage of its being when its hereditary tendencies 
were only beginning. The Lord Lieutenant, who recommends persons 
to the Lord Chancellor for nomination to the magistracy, is really in 
somewhat the same position as the King before it was ruled that his 
writ of summons “ ennobled the blood.” As the King could not help 
summoning the bishops, the earls, and a few great abbots, so there 
are in every county estates and families whose representatives no Lord 
Lieutenant could pass by, except in some clear case of gross personal 
unfitness. But as the King had a choice among barons and lesser 
abbots, so there are others in every county among whom the Lord 
Lieutenant can exercise a choice. Some Lords Lieutenant are 
more liberal, some are more exclusive, in their ways of selection. 
But it is quite a mistake to think that a Court of Quarter Session is, 
any more than the House of Lords itself, wholly a body of land- 
owners with large estates and long local pedigrees. Smaller land- 
owners and commercial men are coming in faster and faster, exactly 
as the latter class at least is in the House of Lords itself. And, 
whatever are the faults of the county magistracy, assuredly it does 
not sin on the side of extravagance. Its fault is rather that of 
all human assemblies, whether their session take up a single day or 
several months, that of being a little wasteful of time at the be- 
ginning of the period of work, and of doing things in somewhat 
of a hurry towards the end. To the substitution of an elective 
authority for the present county magistracy in the discharge of 
county business no one can object on any abstract principle. Such 
a change is simply applying to that particular department the same 
principles which we have long applied to others. Yet it is not a 
thing to be done in a hurry. I need not say that I am for 
democracy whenever I can get real democracy, but there is always 
a danger lest, in attempting to set up a democracy, we simply 
upset a better oligarchy to bring in a worse. In an article in the 
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last number of this Review there was a most pleasing picture of 
rural democracy in the form of the parish, with a hint that Alfred 
had some hand in it. If the writer of that article has seen such 
a rural democracy at work in any English parish, he has been 
more lucky than I have been. I have never seen anything but 
oligarchy either in the parish or in the union. In the county we 
have avowed oligarchy ; but an oligarchy of squires or quasi-squires, 
with all its faults, is not so bad as an oligarchy of farmers. The 
hope is that many of the present magistrates would be re-elected, 
and so would hold their places on a better tenure. If so, nothing 
can be better. Only, are we taking the means to bring that result 
about? I believe that the ex officio guardians and members of high- 
way boards were a mistake. Their existence makes it next to 
impossible for a magistrate ever to be an elected guardian, though I 
have heard of one eccentric gentleman who delights to sit in both 
characters, possibly led thereto at the beginning by the hope that his 
vote might count as two. It is a mistake, I think, in forming an 
elective body to do anything to mark off magistrates or any other 
class of people, as a class. This was done by the creation of ex officio 
guardians. Their existence has drawn a line between magistrates 
and other people, which is certainly not healthy, and which will 
make it harder now to secure the election of magistrates to the new 
councils. The non-elected guardians have come to be looked on as 
in some measure opposed to the elected; they are put out of the 
elective range. I once heard an ex officio guardian, a country gentle- 
man of a really good class, tell the board of guardians which he 
occasionally attended, that “he thought they did not need the 
attendance of a policeman in the shape of an ex officio guardian.” 
This was some years back, and I suspect that feeling may now be 
somewhat different ; still it points to a jealousy of the ex officio 
guardians, which was taken for granted as something natural, but 
which need never have existed if the magistrates had been from 
the beginning eligible and in the habit of being elected. With 
such a feeling even within memory, it will be harder to make the 
election of magistrates to the councils seem a natural course on 
the part of the electors And the object will hardly be promoted 
by the introduction of a class of se/ected as distinguished from elected, 
members, that is, members co-opted, like the aldermen in towns, by 
the Council itself. It is really not likely that, if the magistrates 
fail to come in by the wider process of e/ection, they will come in 
any the more by this narrower process of selection. I believe the 
aldermen in boroughs are practically much the same kind of people 
as the town-councillors. 

Surely, when an elective system is set up, it is better to trust it 
fully and frankly, than to devise little artificial checks or supposed 
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checks in the shape of ex officio or “selected” members. Startling 
as the proposal may sound, it would really be better, if there is any 
wish to mark off any particular class, boldly to bring in the system 
of two chambers into local affairs, and to have something like a 
House of Lords and a House of Commons in each shire. I am not 
recommending any such thing; I only say that it would be better 
and more straightforward than any attempt to leaven an elected 
body with members who are not purely elective. Be the faults of the 
House of Lords what they may be, the House of Lords is not so bad 
as a House of Commons would be in which certain lords had 
nominated or hereditary seats alongside of the elected members. 
And, though I do not recommend the creation of two chambers in 
the counties, it is as well to remember that there would be nothing 
new or absurd in the application of the bi-cameral system to smaller 
areas. If some of the American States are more than on the scale of 
kingdoms, some come nearer to the scale of counties, and the system 
of two houses is found in the cities also. The more practical truth 
is that, in bringing in an elective system, it is better to do it 
thoroughly, and to trust to the good sense of the present magistrates to 
come forward for election like other people, and to the good sense of 
the electors to choose them when they deserve it. In the somewhat 
analogous case of the overthrow of the Swiss oligarchies, in some 
places the old patricians were foolish enough to sulk and stand aloot 
from the old system. Wherever they had the sense to come forward 
with other people, they were elected along with other people. 

The present magistrates are to keep their judicial functions. It 
iswell that they should keep them, and it is to be hoped that they 
will consent to keep them. The work that is done in petty sessions 
isof no great interest or dignity ; the attractions of the office of jus- 
tice of the peace lie far more in the quarterly gatherings where 
questions of real interest are often discussed, and where, as in all such 
assemblies, a good deal of political experience may be picked up. 
The judicial function is indeed the oldest, and it is that round which 
all the others have gathered. But the addition to it of dignity and 
authority in other ways has worked well. It raisesa function which 
is nothing very great in itself, and which, if it once ceased to 
be unpaid, would sink to the level of what is essentially the same 
office in other lands. The continental Juge de Paix, the American 
Justice of the Peace, differs from the English holder of the last title, 
mainly because the English officer is unpaid—that is the essential 
point,—but also because the English Justice is a person of authority 
in other ways. The small functions are raised by attaching the 
higher functions to them. The case is something like that of the 
Proctors at Oxford. They have a good deal to do which is not plea- 
sant or dignified or attractive, but which it is a great gain to have 
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done by the best men that are to be had. As the office is one of 
dignity and authority in other ways, the best men do not decline it, 
If the proctor’s office were merely that of a policeman, it would sink 
into the hands of an inferior class, which would be a great evil. The 
county magistrate cut down to his duties at petty sessions, to his 
nominal companionship in the judicial acts of the Chairman at 
Quarter Sessions, will have lost a good deal of the most attractive 
part of his office. But, as long as our smallest local judges are 
unpaid, one great object will be gained. The smallest office will still be 
less likely than it otherwise would be to sink into the smallest hands, 

It is remarkable that we should be discussing at the same time 
the new shapes to be given to two institutions, a greater and a smaller, 
which were growing up in somewhat the same way at nearly the 
same time. Both of them are intensely English; they are the 
growth of the special circumstances of English history. And the 
most thorough-going democrat may thank God that we have a House 
of Lords, when he remembers that it is the existence of the peerage 
which has saved us from the curse of a continental nobility. Next 
to the nature of an English University, the nature of an English 
county magistrate is the thing which a foreigner, and even an 
American, has the most difficulty in understanding. The time has 
come to reform both peers and justices; but it is to be hoped that 
both may be reformed in an English fashion. In reforming the 
House of Lords, we have really only to go back to its oldest prin- 
ciples, to strengthen the official element which has still lingered on, 
to call back the personal seat for life which the encroachment of the 
hereditary element had quite got rid of. No class of men are more 
needed in our Senate than our great lawyers; no class would seem to 
be less needed than their sons and grandsons. The official peerage 
would get rid of this difficulty. Others whose presence is an equal 
gain can now be had only if they happen to be childless. The 
life-peerage would get rid of this difficulty. And in all this there is 
no revolution, no innovation, no sinning against the wisdom of our 
forefathers. All that is needed is, as so often happens, to go forward 
by going backward. We have only to restore and strengthen the 
oldest elements in the House, so that the newer element, which has 
crept in unawares, which has overshadowed and got rid of elements 
so much more ancient and venerable than itself, shall, if it be allowed 
to abide at all, at least not keep its present ascendency over its 
betters. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 





THE BRITISH ARMY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


Nationa DEFENCE. 


Tue necessity for clearing the minds of Englishmen on the subject 
of their naval and military requirements was shown lately by a letter 
from General Alexander Fraser, which appeared on or about Good 
Friday. In order that I may not misrepresent the meaning of that 
oficer I will quote textually some passages from his letter which 
express a view unhappily not uncommon. He says: “In considering 
this question I am convinced that our navy is not only our first but 
our only line of defence. . . . On the grounds I take up all land 
fortifications for these islands should be confined to field fortification 
thrown up by the troops and volunteers when the nature, or, at all 
events, the point of an attack by an enemy is developed. The pro- 
tection of our coasts should devolve upon our navy. . . . Therefore, 
Englishmen, do not let your money be diverted to beyond what is 
actually necessary for the army at home and in India, or to fortifica- 
tions beyond what is required for coaling stations and other special 
cases, but spend it on your navy till it is undoubtedly supreme, and 
let us have one not only to protect our shores, but our commerce and 
our food. . . . I only advocate, without going into details, the main 
principle of relying upon our navy as our only line of defence, and 
spending our money thereon till its power is supreme.” So far 
General Fraser speaks the mind of many persons who have not gone 
into the subject thoroughly, and merely cling to a general idea which 
would no doubt be heartily supported by a great many officers of the 
navy, but a little further on he leads us into confusion by sentences 
apparently inconsistent with what has gone before. He says, for 
example, ‘I do not mean to deprecate, in special cases, such assist- 
mee from land fortification (permanent) as may be necessary, in 
respect of our great fixed magazines, arsenals or dockyards, to 
supplement the main system of defence by our navy.” Here is 
evidently a confusion of mind, a statement of conflicting particulars 
on which it would be impossible for any Government to act in 
estimating the naval and military requirements of the Empire, but 
this confusion is exactly what prevails in the mind of the British 
public generally. The object of my articles has been to clear up as 
far as I could this disorder, and disentangle naval from military 
Recessities, and the need of fortifications from the need of a field 
army. 
VOL. XLIII. N.S, RR 
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Even General Fraser, though he says in one place that we might 
do without an army and yet remain a Great Power, is obliged in 
another portion of his letter to recognize the possibility of troops at 
home having to deal with an invading army. There are many other 
reasons why we must have an army, and those reasons are stronger 
and more pressing than they used to be. No one in his senses will 
imagine that our great Indian possessions could be defended by a 
fleet against a Russian army advancing over the plains of Central 
Asia and the mountains of our North-West frontier. India then must 
have an army. Moreover, it is becoming generally recognized that 
India might need the support of organized bodies of troops which 
would have to be sent from other parts of the Empire. It is also 
beginning to be recognized that no defence can be carried out with 
success unless there is a power of delivering a return blow, which 
may be called a strategical counter-attack. To strengthen India and 
deliver this counter-attack there must exist other organized land 
forces than what is generally known as the Anglo-Indian army. 
We should be foolish to forget the complacency with which Conti- 
nental Powers not long ago contemplated the idea of our fighting 
Russia without allies, and so taking off a' great part of her pressure 
upon Europe. It is at least possible that such a condition of affairs 
might re-occur, and for it we must be prepared if we are to continue 
to hold India. Then there are various points in the Empire, especially 
the coaling stations, from which British power protects ever-increas- 
ing British trade, and these too must be defended by an army in the 
last resort. Then there are the various fortified points of our routes 
to India which require garrisons. Thus, when we examine the facts, 
it is made clear that land forces are as vitally necessary to our 
position in the world as even the navy, and one of the reasons for 
this is that the navy itself cannot exist and be kept in working order 
abroad without the fixed positions which the land forces hold for it. 

In the first of these articles on the army I accepted what had 
been apparently laid down as the irreducible minimum of land forces 
required. The minimum was “to defend the coaling stations, to be 
in a position to defend ourselves in India and at home, and to send, 
if need were, two army corps abroad as an expeditionary force.” It 
is evident that for the strictest defensive purposes the various 
garrisons which are considered necessary for the fortresses and 
coaling stations should be ready and always at their places, so that if 
war were to break out suddenly we should not have to add to our 
other difficulties that of transporting comparatively small bodies of 
troops to all parts of the world. The two army corps, with their 
adjunct of a cavalry division and troops for the line of communica- 
tions, should evidently be ready for immediate mobilization, or else 
we are not in a position to meet the difficulties which may be sud- 
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denly thrust upon us. Supposing that this movable force were sent 
out of the kingdom, it ought to leave the British Isles in full confi- 
dence that the home territories are safe. In order to insure this it is 
necessary that there should be, in the first place, such a system of 
fortification for the great dockyards and arsenals that they may be 
secure against sudden attack from an enemy even in the absence of 
the fleet; and in the second place, there should be a home army 
ready to meet on the soil of Great Britain any force which it can be 
reasonably supposed that an enemy might succeed in landing. 

When General Fraser, and the public (which leaves all these 
questions to experts), talk about the navy being the only line of 
defence and the possibility that we might remain a Great Power 
without having an army at all, it is quite clear that they have not 
taken the whole of the elements of the case into consideration. 
The naval supremacy of Great Britain rests not only upon the 
number of ships which we can put upon the sea, but, quite as much, 
upon the way in which by the aid of land forces we can protect 
the points of support for that navy, the arsenals, the coal yards 
whence our ships must draw their supplies when abroad, and the 
great dockyards at home where men-of-war are both built and 
refitted. The case of the navy is similar to that of land forces 
in an invasion of an enemy’s country. The farther the army 
penetrates and the more it is divided into different bodies the more 
lines of communication will there be, and the greater will be the 
necessity for the protection of these lines of communication. The 
British navy is a force which may be said of necessity to invade the 
Whole globe. There is not a point on the ocean to which our ships 
do not and must not penetrate. The lines of communication of the 
navy are therefore not only extremely numerous but complicated, 
and the least we can do is to make sure of the ocean communications 
by establishing and keeping always in working order places of safety, 
supply, and refitmeat for our host of ships. All this is the work of 
the army, and without that work the navy can be no defence at all 
for trade, for it could not keep the seas. These are points upon 
which I have to insist, because recent discussions have shown that 
they are constantly misunderstood or ignored. 

It is equally necessary that we should have thoroughly organized 
armies for land duties. The reign of force of which I have often 
spoken is so marked at present that no Power can consider itself 
safe unless it is ready at any time to defend its interests. Within 
the last few years we have become, very much against our wishes, 
a Continental Power, an unfortunate and unpleasant fact which has 
not yet been brought clearly home to the mind of the people. 
We had some taste of its disagreeable features at the time of the 
Penjdeh incident, when there was a good deal of heart-searching as 
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to whether indeed we were prepared for troubles which seemed 
likely to be forced upon us. Matters worked out fairly well on that 
particular occasion and may continue to do so for some little while 
longer, because, as I have shown, Russia is not ready, and will not 
be so until she has completed her system of Asiatic railways. When 
that time comes, should a crisis arise on our North-Western frontier, 
it will be no use to begin then to make preparations; the mischief 
will have been already done by the fact that we were not prepared, 
It is of the highest importance that now while we are safe, while no 
Power is threatening us, and while the question of organization can 
be settled and provision made for all probable contingencies, we 
should proceed deliberately and thoughtfully to readjust the military 
forces, so that they shall comply with the requirements which I have 
mentioned, when the time comes in which we shall find ourselves 
forced to fight for life. 

With regard to home defence, it no doubt rests chiefly and in the 
first place on the navy, and it has been well said that the first line of 
defence should be considered to be not our shores but the coast line 
of the enemy. We have, however, to remember that while indivi- 
dual ships have become much more powerful than they were, they 
are also very much more costly, and the result is that they are not 
so numerous. The British fleet now isnot to be compared in number 
to that which we had in the great wars of the past, and as a ship, 
however powerful, cannot be in two places at once, it is more difficult 
than it was formerly to protect the ocean lines of trade and to block- 
ade the enemy’s ports. In the American Civil War the North, 
though overwhelmingly superior at sea, never succeeded in a thorough 
blockade of any Southern port. Blockade runners drove a thriving 
trade, and many fortunes were made at the time in this new kind 
of smuggling. Proof enough was then given that in spite of all 
care on the part of a blockading fleet swift steamers can run into and 
out of blockaded harbours. Whatever may be the value of torpedo 
boats in great ocean contests, there is no question that they can make 
the work of blockading ports by night extremely difficult and 
dangerous. Our naval power has lost much in respect of its block- 
ading capabilities and it has also to a great extent lost the power of 
preventing the landing of troops upon our shores. If we consider 
what the British fleet would have to do in time of war, it will appear 
that no reasonable increase would enable it to perform all its func- 
tions, if to them were added the necessity of being the only line of 
defence for us at home. Every ship which we force to lie idle, 
watching lest the coast should be invaded, is so much taken away 
from the power of the navy to carry out all those duties which 
would of necessity devolve upon it. Suppose, for instance, that 
we were at war, and had to make one of those demonstrations of 
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counter-attack which every strategist agrees would be necessary, 
however individuals may differ as to the wisest direction for them. 
Are we at that time to hamper our naval resources and bring our- 
selves down to the level of a second-class Power in foreign waters, 
because we are so unprepared at home on land that we must keep 
half the fleet drawn up along our coasts? I imagine that all sensible 
men who will take the trouble to ask themselves this question will 
perceive at once that we ought to be in a position at any time to do 
what even General Fraser calls “deal with ” ‘an isolated enemy’s 
force,” which should have landed on our shore, by means of “the 
land-forces of the country.” Otherwise, though not at war with 
two Powers, we should be, so far as the fleet was concerned, in 
the same position as if we had two enemies to deal with. If our 
home forces are not able to take care of themselves and give a good 
account of an enemy which might land in the temporary absence of 
the fleet, we can never enter into a war at all without considering 
the fact that our shores offer a standing temptation to our nearest 
neighbours. 

As matters stand at present public opinion would insist on keeping 
avery large portion of the fleet absolutely bound down, anchored as 
it were to the shores of Great Britain. In the event of war with a 
maritime Power it would soon be found that the detention of the 
fleet at home was rendering the protection of our foreign trade 
impossible, for, while we remained the greatest naval Power in the 
world, our commerce would be destroyed, and our food supply would 
become limited and precarious. By the pressure of these various 
circumstances we should, not improbably, lose that commerce and 
that credit which make us what we are—the richest and the most 
powerful of all nations,—or, to save our trade, the fleet would have 
to be let go, and the heart of the Empire would remain without 
adequate defence. If fortifications had been neglected we should 
then begin to fortify in hot haste, and should find that works, whether 
permanent or merely field fortifications, would be of no use whatever 
without the guns which could not be constructed except by months 
or perhaps years of labour. All these considerations taken together 
make it clear that among the most important points for the nation to 
consider and insist upon is this, that the forces kept at home ought 
to be so organized and the defences generally to be in such condition 
that we may consider ourselves ready to repel on land any invading 
army which would be likely to be landed by an enemy which had 
temporarily the command of the sea. The strength of such a force 
has been stated on authority to be possibly 150,000 men. Our 
system of defence and of home armies ought to be such that we 
could beat within the country such an army supposing it to be landed 
upon our shores. 
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There are then four main objects, in addition to the local defence 
of coaling stations and of fortresses, to which the country, when 
it can be persuaded to think on these matters, should direct its 
attention. 

I. We should have a fleet strong enough in fast cruisers to make 
all our ocean lines of communication secure, and at the same time 
strong enough also in plated ships, heavily armed ships, or rams, 
to act as the first line of defence against invasion by shutting in, as 
far as possible, the enemy’s fleets. 

II. As the fleet cannot act on the Indian North-West frontier, we 
need an army for India, which, good as it is at present, will have to 
keep pace in its future development with that of Russian resources 
on the Afghan border. 

III. We admittedly require, also, an expeditionary force able, in 
the event, for example, of war with Russia, to deliver a counter- 
stroke to ease off the pressure on the Indian force. 

IV. We cannot feel safe without a home-service army to act asa 
second line to the navy for home defence; in fact such a force as 
could deal with an enemy who, during the temporary absence of the 
fleet or after a check sustained by it, should invade our coasts. 

On none of these heads, except, possibly, Number II., are we at 
present in a satisfactory position, and the inquiry which is about to 
begin will not deal with our defences as a whole. The power of the 
fleet should be calculated upon what the navy would have to do in 
case of a great war under such conditions as I have named, and Lord 
Brassey’s cautious words, and still more Lord Brassey’s tables, show 
how far it falls short of this ideal. With regard to the second point, 
our Indian army is maintained in its present state of efficiency at 
the expense of the home army, and the attempt to apply the 
same terms of service to conditions so different is and must bea 
failure. With regard to the third head, while Government and 
Parliament are calculating upon a certain force as the irreducible 
minimum, I have shown that we do not possess that force. This pointI 
claim to have established so clearly that the Government of the day can 
no longer pretend that we possess it, or that the measures which have 
been taken up to this time will ever give it us. Some approaches 
have indeed been made to proper efficiency, and for them, so far as 
they go, it would appear that we have to thank the persistent repre- 
sentations of Lord Wolseley. But just as some twelve years ago the 
Government of that day refused to carry out the recommendations 
of the military authorities as set forth in the mobilization scheme of 
that period, so now, even when we have levelled down to the two 
army corps and the cavalry division, the Government of this period 
still refuses to make that small force ready for the field. For the 
first corps the troops are, indeed, provided, but the horses are not, 
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unless they are obtained by breaking up and destroving all the 
elements of the second corps. As to equipment the first corps is not 
complete : Mr. Stanhope distinctly confessed it, not apologizing, but 
deprecating censure. As for the second corps, it is perfectly clear 
that it is devoid of its necessary equipment, which would have 
to be made for it, thus wasting a great deal of valuable time. It is 
still less provided with horses than the first corps, and there appears 
no escape from the certainty that if war were to break out while we 
remain in our present condition the first army corps might indeed 
be sent out either as a reinforcement or for a counter-stroke, but in 
order to dispatch it the second corps would be absolutely destroyed 
for all military purposes. We have clearly to understand that this 
state of affairs continues in spite of the expressed opinion of Lord 
Wolseley and the other officers most responsible for the readiness of 
the army to take the field. Lord Wolseley thinks this wrong, Sir 
Frederick Roberts thinks it wrong, Mr. ‘Stanhope has distinctly 
acknowledged that the deficiency exists, and we know that the cost 
of making the two army corps ready for the field, except, I suppose, 
as far as horses are concerned, would be somewhat under £300,000. 
The steps to be taken and the articles to be procured are not such as 
can be taken and procured on the spur of the moment ; and until 
these two army corps are ready we are as insecure in our Asiatic 
possessions as we are at home. 

With regard to the fourth point, the organization of a home- 
grvice army, the militia and volunteers, who ought to form a 
defensive army in order to deal with an invader, are, however good 
man by man, or considered as small bodies of men in battalions, 
absolutely without any organization whatever or any preparation for 
organization as a field army. In this connexion I am forced to 
return to the question of the field artillery. I noticed that a leader 
Writer in the Times, speaking of the Easter mancuvres just passed, 
regrets that “‘Mr. Stanhope’s scheme, under which the volunteers 
were to provide their own guns, has not as yet borne better fruit. 
We do not gather that—apart from the batteries of the Honourable 
Artillery Company—a single field battery has made its appearance 
this Easter, unless, which is presumably not the case, the guns of the 
Ginque Ports volunteers are field pieces.” Now, it is the case that 
there is no such scheme in existence; not the slightest attempt has 
been made to provide a real field artillery either for volunteers 
or for any other force which would assist them to create a home 
field army. It ought to be generally understood that the War 
Office has not even contemplated the creation of efficient volunteer 
field batteries. The guns of the Cinque Ports volunteers referred 
fo in the article are not field guns but 40-pounders, and these, 
With some 20-pounders and some 16-pounders are the guns to be 
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issued to the volunteers. Nobody, or at least nobody of military 
knowledge, pretends that these guns with the volunteers who will 
work them represent anything like field artillery. They are intended 
to be placed in fixed positions to resist an invading army, and are 
so heavy and unmanageable that, if the invaders attacked the flank 
of such a position, the guns have no such maneuvring power as 
to change their position rapidly in order to repel such an attack. 
All modern writers on artillery, and all officers with whom I have 
spoken, agree that the essence of field artillery lies in its mobility, 
in its power of making rapid marches, and of being transferred from 
one part of the field of battle to another. The position guns of the 
volunteers, if such marches were attempted, would be left behind 
like the Maxim gun on the tricycle the other day, and they could 
not maneuvre on a field of battle. It is therefore strictly accurate 
to say that, under the conditions which I have mentioned, there is 
no field artillery at all left for what General Fraser calls “ dealing 
with” an invading army. As field artillery is one of the component 
parts of any fighting and maneuvring force, the conclusion cannot 
be resisted that not only is there no such force, but that no such 
force can possibly be created so long as we are absolutely deficient in 
field guns, having a much smaller number to put in the field than 
Switzerland, Roumania, or even Belgium. 

As to the condition of our fortresses both at home and abroad I have 
said enough already. I have quoted in last month’s article the conclu- 
sions of the Committee. I have shown that in this question of fortifica- 
tions we shall not arrive at the irreducible minimum of readiness for 
defence under about three years, while there is no question at all 
of undertaking a complete defence. This is little understood, but it 
is some comfort to think that at last a few members of the House of 
Commons have taken courage and struggled with the Government on 
the question irrespective of party lines, which have not and ought not 
to have anything to do with questions of national defence. I cannot, 
however, myself profess to feel satisfied with the result. 

It is, then, plain that great as is our expenditure, it does not 
produce a sufficient fleet, adequate preparation in our fortresses, a 
satisfactory army for foreign service, or an organization suitable for 
home defence in case of invasion. How is it that the general public 
fails to find out this condition of affairs? The defects are always 
hidden from view because the methods of fulfilling the various 
functions of an army are, in the case of the British forces, left 
indefinite. Since no army corps, or even division, has a real existence, 
nobody can possibly tell whether it is ready or not except by going 
through a great amount of labour in learning to understand a sub- 
ject which is neither popular nor casy. The fortresses are nominally 
there. The public sees certain works, and does not know that they 
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are not armed, or, if armed, that the guns are of antiquated and 
obsolete patterns. Up to this time I believe there are in the iron- 
clad forts at Portsmouth, which are supposed to protect that dock- 
yard and bid defiance to all the fleets in the world, exactly two heavy 
guns of modern construction. I am told, and the public is told, that 
there will soon be more, but then we were told the same thing 
several years ago. We laugh at the wooden guns of the Chinese, but 
in connexion with the recent sham attack upon Langston Harbour, 
I see that it is stated that if Fort Cumberland had been armed with 
the guns that it will probably one day receive, the result of the 
attack would have been different. It is, however, many years since 
the deficient armament of Fort Cumberland was first pointed out. 
As matters stand no one, without much trouble, can arrive at an 
estimate of our want of preparation. Again, the public sees that 
there are garrisons at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other English 
stations, and hears of their existence in the Mediterranean, but we 
are not told, and very few men understand, that those garrisons are 
not half what would be requisite in case of war, and that the troops 
now composing them would not, even as reinforced, be the garrisons for 
war. For a considerable time the first army corps contained within 
its organization many of the regiments which formed the garrisons 
of the Mediterranean fortresses. The country is hoodwinked by the 
repeated presentation of the same troops, who, however, would seem 
to be expected to perform all sorts of different functions, like the 
stage army, which appears and disappears so rapidly that children fail 
to recognize its identity and multiply its numbers by its appearances. 
At the time of the Jubilee reviews in Woolwich, London, and Alder- 
shot, paragraphs appeared in some of the papers saying how satis- 
factory it was to see that so many troops existed for the formation of 
the two army corps. The same troops, however, had passed again and 
again before the eyes of the reviewing officers and the public. Yet 
even then it was impossible, as I have shown, to produce at Alder- 
shot anything approaching to the organization of two army corps, 
though a large number of volunteers, who would probably be fortress 
troops in case of war, were presented on the occasion, and called a 
second army corps. 

Nothing is organized and ready for war, therefore nothing can be 
inspected and criticized as being what it professes to be. Yet how 
we have come down! From the eight army corps which were for- 
merly borne on the Army List as the existing force with which 
England could take the field, at least within her own shores, to the 
two army corps of last year ; and now this year to the single division 
at Aldershot, which is all that the Minister of War pretends to be 
able to produce in immediate readiness for a campaign! We must 
be thankful for small mercies, and if it be indeed true that the 
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Aldershot division is completely ready in all respects, I am glad to 
hear it. In that case, and in order that those who are most 
experienced and therefore most sceptical may have some satisfaction 
in the matter, why not commence a proper inspection of the whole 
army by producing this Aldershot division, with all its troops, its 
horses, its carriages, its guns, and its ammunition columns, in fight- 
ing order for autumn manceuvres or something of the kind this year? 
Let us at least have one unit complete, no matter how small; so 
complete that it may be a type, and let us see its action in the field 
either in marches or maneuvres. In saying this I am sure that I 
shall have on my side all the officers who really interest themselves 
in the production of a true army for this country. All that the 
country has yet seen has been like a shifting mass of sand, any por- 
tion of which taken up in the hand for examination slips through 
the fingers while one is trying to look at it. Obviously, in order to 
make sure what we really have, the first thing to be done is to fix 
the various units in their places, give them some self-government, a 
process which I call decentralization, and then treat each such force 
as what it is intended to be and nominally is, namely a brigade ora 
division, or whatever title we choose to give to it. It is not necessary 
that in the English army every large tactical unit should be of the same 
size, and I have shown, in speaking of the German army, how pro- 
bable it is that the nominal strength of army corps will be enormously 
increased, perhaps even doubled, in future wars. It does matter 
very much, however, that if we have ten thousand men, or twenty 
thousand, or a hundred thousand, they should be organized in proper 
proportions of the arms, and that there should actually be provided 
everything necessary for their taking the field in case of war. Other- 
wise they are not an army, nor even the units of an army, but are 
merely a mass of men with guns. 

The larger organization of the forces should be as I have pro- 
posed. First, a foreign-service army, with its various garrisons and 
troops for the field, all of moderately long service, and all being 
actually what they call themselves. Then there would also be a 
home-service army, which again would be organized as garrisons and 
a field army, each part being completed for its own special work, and 
an end being made to the perpetual shifting of troops from one part 
of the stage to another, and to the pretence that there is a garrison 
ready for a fortress because it contains some troops which really 
belong to the field army. It has already been settled that the 
garrisons of the home fortresses would, in case of war, be chiefly 
militia and volunteers. Then let this knowledge become public pro- 
perty; let us know what militia and volunteers are actually 
intended for the garrisons, and let those corps have their training 
for the work which they will be expected to perform, instead of 
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being paraded at Aldershot as representing a second corps of a field 
army. Whatever remains from the garrisons of the fortresses, 
whether regulars, militia, or volunteers, should find definite places, 
either in the two army corps, which are the field army available for 
active service abroad, or in the home defensive field army ; but it is 
foolish to call anything a field army until it is organized, in place of 
being left as an incoherent mass of shifting sand. 

We know, I repeat, for even Mr. Stanhope has told us, that the 
two celebrated army corps are not yet ready to take the field in case 
of war. How much more unready then must be that enormous pro- 
portion of auxiliary troops which finds no place in either of those 
corps, but to which we must trust for home defence if the two corps 
were sent away! I am sure that serious officers will support me in 
the contention that nothing is an army which is not organized as 
such and provided with the various requisites for war, and that so 
far the money which is spent in keeping up the men and the muskets 
is spent in vain, and is therefore practically wasted. It is the old 
case of the horse-shoes and the nails, and all that is spent upon the 
shoes is wasted money unless the very minor sum which is required 
for the nails is also spent. Better, indeed, would it be to spend, if 
absolutely necessary, less upon the men, either by reducing their 
numbers, or, as I prefer, by having shorter service for home needs, 
than to continue to keep up an immense numerical roll and refuse to 
pay the minor sums required to put on the horse-shoes or to turn 
the sand, of which I have spoken, into rock. By reducing the 
length of service for the home army we should, if we kept up the 
same number of troops, make such economies as would be sufficient 
to place the whole in a condition for war. 

I have tried to show in detail how all these things might be done, 
and further how the principle of voluntary service might be carried 
out to its legitimate conclusions, especially by resting the home 
defence more than we do on the militia and volunteers, which should 
each be raised a step in position as well as in duties. The militia 
would become available for general service in war though not in 
peace, and the volunteers be liable to be called out for home service 
whenever the country is so denuded of regular troops as to need the 
services of the home-staying army. Volunteers often complain 
that they are not taken seriously enough. They have been partly 
right in their contention. Nor must they ever cease complaining 
until they have been thoroughly organized for whatever their duties 
are to be, and until those duties are perfectly clear to themselves and 
the country at large. Here is something definite for them to aim 
at, and they may depend upon it that until they do aim at some 
such definite usefulness, they will never be taken so seriously as they 
deserve. 
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There is one most useful body of armed men who hardly 
ever appear or are spoken of except when there is real work 
to be done, and of whom I have said as yet little or nothing, 
I mean the force called the marines, a most admirable body 
of soldiers who are more or less kept out of sight because it is 
difficult to say to whom they belong or what their functions ought 
to be in war. The French have a very large force of marines which 
they use as colonial troops, and will probably one day or other turn 
into a colonial army. I am inclined to think that the marines asa 
naval force are rather a survival of the past, when a first-rate man- 
of-war carried something like a thousand men of all kinds, and 
could afford to land a considerable body of men for shore operations. 
A ship of war at that time was a hollow vessel filled with armed 
men, whatever they were called, whereas a first-rate man-of-war is 
now a sort of floating factory combined with a battery of guns, and 
the principal duties of the men are to work machinery of one sort or 
another rather than to engage in personal combat. In the old days 
a couple of line-of-battle ships could between them have probably 
thrown on shore a force as large as that produced by the whole 
fleet after the Alexandria riots. In the times of which I have 
spoken every ship had a sufficient body of men, chiefly marines, but 
also spare sailors, which could be thrown ashore to act either in 
concert with or instead of ordinary troops. The marines were then 
of the greatest possible value as components of every fleet. Iam 
inclined to think that that admirable and distinguished corps 
would probably be of more use now as soldiers than as sailors. If 
I may judge by what has happened in our last little wars, the 
marines have the work of both soldiers and sailors and the prizes 
of neither. There is almost always a contingent of them used 
on such occasions. They are conspicuous for their steadiness, for 
the good service which they do, and generally for the remarkably 
small rewards they receive. Among other functions which their 
present nature and character would appear to suggest is that of 
forming the nucleus for garrisons of coaling stations, which, as I 
have pointed out, should be held for the most part by local troops 
whose knowledge would be given to them, and whose steadiness 
would be supported by small bodies of very good, even picked, 
troops from the regular army, or we may now say, perhaps, from the 
marines. The most important functions which they would have to 
perform would be to receive and return the bombardment of an 
enemy’s ships. It is therefore important that some very good and 
well-trained artillerymen should form the basis of the organization. 
It is worthy of our remarkable military institutions that the marine 
artillery, who are supposed to be available for working heavy guns on 
board ship, are chiefly famous for their excellent powers of marching 
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past on shore, in the accurate performance of which achievement 
(during land parades at Portsmouth) they are held to be rivalled 
only by the Guards. They constitute one of the finest bodies, if not 
the finest in the whole British service, but why they should form a 
body separate both from sailors and soldiers is not so easy to say, 
especially in these days when garrison artillery for the coaling 
stations is much wanted. No set of men exists in the two services 
better calculated to give tone to those local troops which Lord 
Brassey, speaking while my article on that subject was in the press 
but not published, agrees with me should be created. The opinion 
of Lord Brassey is most valuable, and confirms me in the views which 
I had formed. 

So chaotic is our present state that many soldiers, refusing to 
believe that England will consent to pay for a proper voluntary 
system, still sigh for a conscription. Doubtless if we contemplate 
the principle which governs the organization of modern armies it 
appears that they all, even in the case of the most backward nations, 
as well as in that of such leaders of civilization as France and Ger- 
many, lay their foundation of military strength in the good will of 
the people generally, and the voluntary adoption by the public of 
the yoke of military discipline and restraint for some portion of their 
lives. Only in the United Kingdom is there no recognition of the 
principle that the duty of every citizen is to bear arms in his 
country’s defence in time of trial. I do not stop, I repeat, to con- 
sider the question of applying this principle to England. It cannot 
be applied in the present tone of public opinion. Such being the 
case it would be weak and foolish to grumble because our institutions 
and our national lines of thought are not the same as those of other 
peoples. We must frankly accept things as they are, and make the 
best of the fact that we have our own special source of pride in that all 
the troops we place in line are volunteers, under no legal necessity to 
enter their country’s service; but, if we boast of this British spe- 
ciality, let us at least make the most of it. If it only consists in the 
fact that, the army and navy being well paid, men who are out of 
work or who wish to lead a roving life are inclined to enlist either 
for the land or the sea forces, there does not appear to me to be 
much to pride ourselves upon, and it is certainly not a matter of 
congratulation that the rich and well-to-do take so very little in- 
terest in bringing the forces to a condition of readiness for war. If 
there is no legal liability to service there is surely a moral liability 
to give a little time to the consideration of how we really stand, and 
whether we are safe, or in a condition which not only risks the lives 
of soldiers, as was shown in the Crimea, but also the national safety, 
as may very likely be shown before many years are over. There is 
a great deal of public virtue in the British Empire, but there is also 
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amongst us a very strong tendency to pursue individual aims, 
leaving organization and preparation for war entirely in the hands 
of what are called the experts. Unfortunately, the experts are not 
those who have power to bring matters to the condition which they 
desire. Lord Charles Beresford is an expert, and he has been 
lately telling us how impossible he and the other experts at the 
Admiralty found it to get their way. The experts have spoken 
strongly with regard to the army both in evidence before com- 
mittees and commissions, and in direct intercourse with various 
Ministers of War. Such men as Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick 
Roberts, to say nothing of a host of minor men, are sufficiently 
agreed to make their differences mere matters of detail. For instance, 
on the question of decentralization, it would be difficult now to find 
in the army any considerable party in favour of the existing system, 
or in opposition to the general principle that decentralization with 
thorough inspection is the only means of being certain that organized 
bodies of troops exist and are in working order for war. 

The principle of decentralization is far-reaching, and the necessity 
for it is evidently penetrating deep into the minds of British 
military students. For instance, I have lately had my attention 
called to the necessity for decentralization in framing orders in the 
field, by a pamphlet by Captain Norman Bray. That officer points 
out, as others indeed have done before him, how destructive to 
efficiency in the field is the practice of the centralized authority 
issuing long and explanatory orders instead of trusting to a proper 
chain of responsibility through subordinates. Captain Norman 
Bray compares the instructions issued to the highly trained Ger- 
man army in 1870 with those considered necessary with the less 
accurately trained French army of that date. In the former case all 
the orders issued by the highest military authorities were extra- 
ordinarily short, and gave only the most general directions. On the 
French side an attempt was made to issue such elaborate orders as to 
provide for every contingency; but this issue of orders is only an 
offshoot of a system. Centralization in the general government of 
the army will inevitably produce centralization in everything. The 
brains of officers are kneaded and pressed into shape, or rather out of 
shape, until they become in military affairs hardly reasoning indi- 
viduals. There is no question on which the opinion of the leading 
military thinkers of the day, both in this and other countries, is more 
clear than on the evils of centralization; yet it continues. I have 
done my best to show how the evil works in many respects, and how 
we should set about the production of a better system. One im- 
portant step would have to be a cessation of what'I have styled 
perpetual motion, a habit of which no one has spoken more con- 
temptuously than Lord Wolseley. It is quite evident that, if upon 
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so great a question as this nearly all the real experts of the army are 

and yet cannot get their way, it is no use to talk of leaving 
questions to the experts. My main object in writing these papers 
has been to draw public attention to the necessity which exists for 
the country to take an interest in its own military affairs, and to 
exercise some pressure through Parliament upon those Ministers of 
War who, while responsible for the organization and administration 
of the army, are far from being experts. 

Just as there is general agreement among the experts as to decen- 
tralization, so too of other questions, such as that of separate armies 
for home and foreign service. It is becoming clear to the minds of 
intelligent officers generally that, whatever difficulties may stand in 
the way, there is apparently no chance of producing a good working 
military system on any other terms than the practical separation 
of the armies, by whatever name it may be called. There may be 
differences of opinion in details, but there seems to be a growing 
agreement upon the general principle. Again, all those who are far- 
seeing recognize that, until we have had some military catastrophe, 
the regular army must remain small, and therefore it is only 
common sense to get all that we possibly can of military duty and 
military efficiency out of the militia and volunteers. On the 
question of invasion, the country generally, and even members of 
Parliament and Ministers, have a general impression that the silver 
streak is an absolute defence against the possibility of invasion, and 
all sorts of sententious or witty remarks are quoted in this connec- 
tion, but if we turn to the opinion of experts we find that it is all in 
the opposite direction. The head of the Intelligence Department, 
General Brackenbury, when asked his views on this subject, was 
obliged to be somewhat careful in his expressions as became his 
position, but even he went so far as to say distinctly that under 
certain conditions which might probably occur there would be nothing 
to prevent an enemy landing, or attempting to land, 150,000 men upon 
our shores. I have good reason to believe that the opinion of the 
chiefs of the army is so strong in this direction that the present 
ideas of defence of the country are not even based upon the pos- 
sibility of preventing a landing, but only of endeavouring to concen- 
trate a sufficient force to fight a battle and throw back the enemy’s 
army after it has landed. If this be the case, and I think it cannot 
be denied, surely the whole question of our duties as civilians, yet 
as Englishmen, should be laid before the public in some authoritative 
fashion. Take, for instance, the question of the supply of horses, 
without which no army can possibly be mobilized. I have already 
mentioned that plans were made for the obtaining such a supply. 
But when the former mobilization scheme was devised the Govern- 
ment of the time did not place the question before the country in all 
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its simplicity, and even up to this moment there has been no working 
measure proposed definitely and in such a form that the British 
public might have an opportunity of deciding what they would do, 
The experts have now made their recommendations, as they made 
them some ten or twelve years ago. If they are treated with the 
same indifference as before, we shall be no more ready to mobilize 
our one or two army corps than we were to mobilize the eight which 
we were formerly supposed to possess. 

Under these conditions, we may ask, how is the country to leave 
questions “‘ to be decided by experts,” when we have all the experts 
agreed on certain main points, but find ourselves no nearer a solu- 
tion? <A sop has lately been thrown to the watch dogs in the shape 
of the pretence that by the new organization the military authorities 
are now responsible. How can they possibly be responsible when 
their demands are refused, and when the measures found to be 
necessary in order to make the great dockyards even moderately 
safe are to be spread over a period of three years, lest the consti- 
tuencies should fail to receive the sweet mouthful which Mr. Goschen 
has lately offered them? Within the last few days it has been 
elicited from the Government that the harbour of refuge at Dover, 
so necessary from a strategical point of view, so often recommended 
by Commissions, and so nearly undertaken a short time ago, is not 
to be created. Here is one of the ways in which money is spent to 
no purpose, and therefore wasted. A great convict prison has been 
built at heavy expense on the cliffs to the east of Dover for the sole 
object of the construction of the requisite breakwater. It seems that 
all this expense is to be thrown away; and one of the most beautiful 
portions of our shores will probably carry for ever that extraordinary 
eyesore—a convict prison—as a monument of indefinite policies, and 
a memento of the military inefficiency which is too apt to charac- 
terize party government. 

A good deal has been lately said about the food supply in case of 
war, and I find that there is now some danger lest the flank of those 
who wish for the efficiency of the land forces should be turned by a 
most insidious argument. It is said by some, who have apparently 
taken a leaf out of Lord Randolph Churchill’s book, that, because 
a failure of the fleet to protect our commerce would produce great 
scarcity in these islands, therefore it is of no use to talk about 
invasion. If the fleet, they argue, were in difficulties and unable to 
prevent a landing, we should be made to give in at once, by the appli- 
cation to us of the process of starvation; therefore, the objectors to mili- 
tary efficiency say, it is no use to provide against invasion, or even for 
the defence of dockyards, because if these could ever be attacked the 
country must already be in such a condition that it must yield without 
a fight. Now the fact is that no such process as absolute starvation 
would be likely to occur, though there might be very great distress. The 
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American Civil War showed how impossible it was to prevent blockade 
runners from throwing supplies even into the few and well-watched 
harbours of the South. It is impossible to conceive of such a com- 
plete collapse of British naval power that the whole of our coasts 
could be completely blockaded and no provisions at all arrive within 
the United Kingdom ; but it is quite conceivable, and has happened 
in all wars, that there may be temporary checks to the navy, or that 
circumstances may for a time deprive the home islands of the close 
protection of the fleet. At any rate, it is quite certain that a condi- 
tion of absolute want of power to defend ourselves at home cripples 
our naval strength enormously by forcing us, in case of war, to 
retain, and so neutralize, a large proportion of the ships which we 
possess, and those especially which are of the greatest power. It is 
absurd to sit down deliberately and say that in the case of a single 
defeat of the fleet, or of its being lured away from the defence of the 
Channel, the nation which has created the greatest empire which the 
world has ever seen should throw up its hands and declare itself so 
beaten that its enemies may proceed with impunity to take away 
from it what they please. 

Although Colonel Maurice has attacked me in his articles and 
perhaps still more in his book with a virulence which I do not quite 
understand, I am glad to be at one with him when it is possible, and 
I adopt with pleasure some of the words he has written in his last 
two pages. He says, and I agree with him, that “It is idle to 
deny that many of those who wish them (the Government) best are 
afraid that both at the Admiralty and at the War Office Lord 
Randolph’s escapade has had too much influence. The Government 
perfectly well know how very much truth there is in the charges 
against our condition of preparedness which both Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir Charles Dilke have made. In a very short time 
indeed, if they (the Government) do not carry into practice the 
reforms which have been worked out on paper under Mr. Smith’s 
impulse, they will be responsible when the hour of reckoning comes, 
which is now fast approaching. We have cautiously throughout 
spoken, not of what our navy is, but of what it ought to be. We 
have as cautiously spoken of the two corps d’armée and the cavalry 
division towards which we were working. The reduction of the 
Horse Artillery will have been an inexcusable blunder if, in return 
for that great sacrifice, we are not to find, when the next Army 
Estimates are presented, that actual progress has been made towards 
a real and effective provision for the mobilization of those forces.” 
I am afraid that no one who takes the trouble to work through Mr. 
Stanhope’s memorandum and his explanation during the Parlia- 
mentary debate can fail to be struck by the fact that uncommonly 
little progress has been made towards “a real and effective provision 
for the mobilization of those forces.” Iam even quite certain that 
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no such thorough provision will ever be made until the general 
public begins to take an interest in its own military affairs. It will 
then become aware that the chief military experts of the day both 
in this and in other countries recognize that if England is plunged 
into a great war, invasion will be not only possible but probable, or 
that prevention of invasion can only be attained by keeping in the 

home waters a fleet equal in strength to the whole maritime forces 

of the antagonistic Powers. This latter supposition would involve 

the delivering up to the tender mercies of cruisers the whole of our 

enormous ocean trade. It would involve also that partial starvation 

of which I have spoken. So far as I can see, and so far as those 

whom I have consulted can see, not only the most economical but the 

only way of providing against such a contingency is so to organize 

the land forces at home that they shall be, as General Fraser in one 

side of his argument supposes that they will be, able to deal conclu- 

sively with an enemy’s army which may have landed on these 

shores, 

As I write this concluding article I read in the papers of to-day 
—the 9th April—three different statements bearing on the subject 
of our naval and military power, which are all of them worthy of 
notice. One is contained in a letter to the Times, in which the 
writer shows that we are not in a position to do the work at sea 
which the principles of the party represented by Colonel Maurice 
require. Supposing the facts to be correct, it appears that in 
1801 we were stronger in line-of-battle ships than the four next 
naval Powers—France, Russia, Spain, and Holland—combined ; yet a 
little later we were barely able to keep off invasion when threatened 
by only France and Spain. We had then comparatively speaking a 
small ocean trade to defend. At present, with a large mercantile 
marine to be defended and the danger of hunger at home to be 
guarded against, we have, it appears, hardly any advantage in line- 
of-battle ships against the second and third Powers, France and 
Russia. The writer might have added that our finest ironclads are 
without their guns, and that no one can tell when guns will be ready 
to put in them, while France has guns to spare. The danger of 
invasion, if we continue in our present courses, is a real one, although 
we have armed men enough at home to make invasion impossible, 
or at any rate, a reckless mistake on the part of an enemy, if we 
would but organize the forces which we possess and keep them pre- 
pared to take the field. The second statement is contained in a 
paragraph quoted from the Pioneer of Allahabad. It says that “ the 
artillery in India is for all practical purposes rendered useless for 
war in consequence of being equipped with obsolete guns. The 
force in India... . is armed with obsolete 9-pounder muzzle- 
loaders which excited the derision of foreign officers at the Delhi 
maneuvres.” Supposing this also to be true (there are not yet 
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enough field guns of a newer type to arm even our much smaller 
force of field and horse artillery at home), and knowing as we do 
how thoroughly our weaknesses are understood by the staffs of Con- 
tinental Powers, it is by no means astonishing to read the third 
statement, which is a quotation from the Cologne Gazette. That 
paper says: “The disproportion between the size of the British 
Empire, that encompasses the whole world, and the ridiculous weak- 
ness of its central military power, forces English statecraft to look 
out for a foreign sword to fight England’s battles, and just as in 
great things, so in small matters does England follow this clever 
system of rolling off her difficulties upon somebody else.” Well 
for us will it be if we can always do so, but there are many troubles 
advancing towards us which we may have to bear alone, and as Lord 
Salisbury has decided not to form those alliances which were open to 
him, as indeed any other statesman in his circumstances would have 
decided, we must make up our minds to the possibility of having at 
some future time to stand alone in a serious contest. The system of 
defence by proxy, the idea of which seems so attractive to some 
people, would certainly be an easy and a pleasant escape from the 
usual lot of man, if only we could be sure of finding a proxy at the 
right moment. But even if alliances are formed they do not always 
lead to the best feeling between the allies when the occasion for them 
ispast. In the Napoleonic reign of force, alliances changed with 
the rapidity of the kaleidoscope. Poland has been twice sacrificed 
tothe convenience of the strong Powers, and the Austro-Prussian 
alliance which subdued Denmark in 1864, was the prelude to the 
fate of Austria in 1866. If the British Empire is to be secure, its 
safety must rest on the strength of its own means of defence. 

Ihave spoken just now of one great weakness of our position in 
India, but that is one comparatively easy to remedy. There are 
others which are apparently more difficult to be dealt with, and even 
more serious in their results. In our war against weak troops in 
Burmah, and even in our peaceful occupation of portions of Beluchi- 
stan, we have found immense difficulty caused to the Indian Govern- 
ment and to our officers by the presidential military system. I have 
already called attention to the strong report of the Army Commission 
against that system, in which they pointed out that its continuance 
would be fatal to vigour and efficiency in the conduct of military 
operations out of India. The Afghan war had shown the breakdown 
of the existing system, and both Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon had 
tecommended its abolition, which had been vetoed by Lord Harting- 
ton and Lord Kimberley. It is well known that Lord Dufferin has 
taken the same view as his two predecessors, and that his Govern- 
ment have supported him as their Governments supported them. 
Lord Randolph Churchill did not, indeed, refuse, in the curt and 
peremptory fashion of Lord Kimberley, to consider the recommende- 
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tions which came to him from India, but he desired that the change 
should wait for the general inquiry into the affairs of India to which 
he was pledged. That inquiry has, however, been dropped, and the 
result of no change being made has been that we have had the same 
difficulties to contend with in Burmah that we had previously to 
contend with in Afghanistan. The garrison of Burmah, so far as its 
native infantry is concerned, is furnished by the armies of all three 
presidencies, but mainly from that of Madras. The general at 
present commanding in Upper Burmah is under the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, while Lower Burmah is, in a military sense, under 
the Government of Madras. Under the arrangements necessarily 
contemplated for the future, the Madras Commander-in-Chief can 
only be communicated with through the Madras Government, and 
can report only to them, and the result will be delay and disagree. 
ment. If the General Commanding the Troops does not hold 
entirely the same opinions as the Chief Commissioner, the Chief 
Commissioner will appeal to the Government of India, and the 
general to the Government of Madras. The most extraordinary diff. 
culties have been found, even in the comparatively simple case of 
Beluchistan. At first the garrison of Quetta was supplied from the 
Bombay army, but the general commanding was placed under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India. His Excellency, how- 
ever, had no voice as regarded the selection of the regiments which 
were to go to Quetta in relief nor in the inspection of the troops; 
and as regards administration the force remained a part of the 
Bombay army. When lately the garrison was increased there were 
sent to it troops of the Madras establishment, and there have been 
occasions when the force in the single place of Quetta has belonged 
to four armies—now reduced to three by the abolition of the separate 
administration of the Punjaub frontier force. In consequence of the 
refusal of Lord Hartington and Lord Kimberley to assent to this 
most important military reform, and of the inaction of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, if we were to be attacked in Afghanistan we should find 
ourselves with three separate Commissariat-Transport Departments, 
with three separate Medical Departments, with three Commanders-in- 
Chief regulating appointments to the regiments and staff of the local 
armies. When military operations are undertaken outside the fron- 
tiers, the Government of India have no effective control over the 
expenditure, and have only the most roundabout information as to 
what “establishments” are being employed. There can be n0 
doubt that if evil days were to fall upon us the system would be at 
once abolished, but the time would be the worst possible for the 
introduction of the change, which is one vital to our safety in India, 
but one which, to be safely introduced, must be introduced in time 
of peace. Proposals have been recently made by the Government of 
India, hopeless of getting their own way, for a partial reform ; but 
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nothing but a root and branch abolition of the whole presidential 
system, with its separate Governors sent out from England and its 
separate Commanders-in-Chief, will suffice, and the only question is 
whether we are to make the reform at once or have it forced upon 
us bit by bit, and possibly made too late. 

Some of the incidents connected with the presidential system are 
positively laughable. One great defence of the presidential military 
system is that it enables us to recruit men of different races and 
different religions from different parts of India, although the Govern- 
ment of India never as a fact recommended centralization in this 
matter, but propose to keep decentralized forces in Madras and 
Bombay and in two divisions of Bengal—a Hindoo division and a 
Punjaub division—all of which would be recruited in different parts of 
India. But under the present system the Bombay authorities are 
constantly trying to recruit surreptitiously in the Punjaub, notwith- 
standing a distinct prohibition of such a practice by the Government 
of India ; and if the Madras and Bombay Governments were left to 
themselves in the matter it would seem as though the whole Indian 
army would be recruited in the Punjaub only. The amount of 
friction, the amount of useless trouble, and the amount of danger in 
the present system can be adequately grasped only by officers who 
have themselves had experience of it, or by those who have served in 
a war in which operations were conducted by allies. As one of the 
best men concerned in the government of India has said to me, 
“Heaven help us if we have to go to war before this essential 
reform is carried out. It would be like going to war as a body of 
allies against one centralized power, with all the disadvantages of 
such a system and none of the advantages; for the local governments 
which are still nominally invested with the administration of their 
armies are not responsible for any of the expenditure, and have 
nothing whatever to do either with finding the money or with 
accounting for it.” 

The first object of these articles has been to point out how seri- 
ously our national military strength falls behind our requirements 
and how unready we always are, in spite of our huge expenditure. 
That object has been attained, for even the Minister of War has 
confessed the fact, with such abundance of detail as throws into the 
shade my mild statements, which were at first called pessimistic. My 
second object was to show that what we want most is nota great 
and expensive increase of the regular army, but an endeavour to 
make the best possible use of what we have already, by proper 
organization and by utilizing to the utmost the voluntary principle, 
which best suits our national temper and that of the colonies. 
Military systems, like all other institutions, are apt to grow old 
and decay, and as, during the wars which followed the French 
Revolution, the model created by the genius of Frederick was shat- 
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tered by the new type developed under that strangest of all mottocs 
for a military foree—* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” so do | 
believe that the British army as influenced by Wellington is not 
rightly modelled for the work which may be required of it in this 
epoch of armed nations always ready for instant service. We stand 
in presence of new forces the power of which is almost incalculable, 
and, while I admit that there are in the army a great number of able 
men, perhaps more than there ever were, capable both of creating new 
systems and of leading us to victory, I am inclined to think that their 
characters have been formed in spite of an obsolete and decaying 
system, and that they are restrained by the incapacity of others and 
the carelessness of the country from exercising the influence which 
their talents and energy ought to command. If the question were 
one of commerce, liberty, or progress in civil affairs, the nation 
would be interested and would bring the resources of its accumv- 
lated knowledge to bear on the subject. But being, as it is, a ques- 
tion without the right settlement of which neither commerce nor 
liberty is safe, the public is so little in earnest about it that poli- 
ticians are allowed to play with it, and the serious needs of self- 
defence are sacrificed to the poor aim of keeping constituencies in 
good-humour. Nothing can or will be done by Governments of any 
party till the nation can be roused to some expression of public 
opinion, and that opinion has to be formed before it can be expressed. 
In the reign of force which now prevails throughout Europe care- 
lessness as to our power of defence is culpable beyond possibility of 
exaggeration, for we may have to defend not only our individual 
interests as a nation, but all that enormous influence for the good of 
mankind which is at present exercised in the remotest parts of the 
earth by an enormous empire bent on preventing war and on spread- 
ing the blessings of peace. 

An Australian writer, in a fine passage, has said of me that I am 
wont to turn with weariness and despondency from European inter- 
national animosity or suspicion, and military rule, to the splendid 
spectacle, gratifying indeed to English pride, of young nations, off- 
shoots of the United Kingdom, growing up to power and greatness 
in America and Australia—far away from the crushing burdens and 
the feuds of the old world. That is so, and England has yet this upon 
her side, that, in a higher degree even than Russia, she is indestruc- 
tible, and that come what disaster may to her insufficient armies and 
her overburdened fleets, her race, her laws and liberties must con- 
tinue to flourish in half the world. But to the home-staying 
Englishman of the present day that may seem but poor consolation, 
and it has been my hope in writing these articles that I might be 
able to do some little towards helping the tiny old home country to 
keep her place awhile as the mother of the flock. 





TROUT-FISHING. 


Trovut-FisHinG! There are a large number of people in the world in 
whom the sight or sound of these words fails to excite the least 


interest, for whom the combinations “rat-catching” or ‘“ cabbage- 
planting” have as much significance and as little pleasurable associa- 
tion. I may be permitted at once to express my commiseration for 
these unfortunate fellow-creatures. No doubt kind Nature, never 
neglectful of balance in the order of things, has endowed them with 
some compensating tastes which render life endurable without a 


trout-rod: so be it— 
** Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 


There are, however, perhaps as many or more people who have a soul 
for fishing in one or other of its branches. Some who, in front of 
a fishmonger’s shop, feel like myself a thrill of what I may call 
picturesque emotion in regarding the gathered products of sea and 
lake and river, a sentiment superior to the sordid questions of price 
per pound and the satisfactory adjustment of the second course ; 
who, like myself, have visions—sadly incongruous amid the bustle of 
the crowded street—of brown-sailed smacks tossing at anchor in the 
chopping seas or discharging their scaly cargoes to glitter in the 
morning sun upon the beach below the fishing-village, of Norwegian 
fjords, of rushing rivers and breezy lakes of Scotland and Ireland, 
and even of the rural eel-buck scenery of upper Thames; who pass 
on with a sigh, grasping cane or umbrella as if it were the butt 
of a rod, and would with pleasure exchange on the spot irreproach- 
able black coat and glistening hat for a shabby shooting-jacket 
and a wide-awake with a cast of flies round it, the hot pavement for 
a bank of shingle or turf, and the incessant roar of the street for a 
glen filled with the noise of many waters ! 

But of these again a certain number may be at heart only salmon- 
fishers, ormay even have undergone that hideous demoralization which 
is known as being “ spoilt for trout-fishing ”’ by the constant pursuit 
of the grander sport. In which case I am obliged to bestow some 
commiseration on them also. It is not that I undervalue the nobility 
of salmon-fishing. I remember with pride the lordly victims who have 
succumbed to my rod in a score of rivers of the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia, and confess its aristocratic pre-eminence in the angling 
scale. It is, perhaps, as much more worthy than trout-fishing as 
deer-stalking than rabbit or partridge shooting; but few will deny 
that the stag, as a source of sporting recreation, could be better 
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spared in these islands than the cheery nimble rodent or the happily 
ubiquitous little bird. Every man to his taste; I simply claim for 
the trout-fisher that his favourite pursuit places him amidst a greater 
variety of pleasant surroundings, from the grand to the pastoral, 
than any other, and demands on the whole as much exercise of 
judgment, skill, and patience as most sports of its class ; that is, of a 
class which does not, like riding to hounds or big-game shooting, 
call forth the nobler attributes of nerve, courage, and endurance. 
To a keen novice, indeed, there is something awe-inspiring, almost 
terrifying, about big fish, and /is nerve is severely tested when he 
first encounters them. In the absence, however, of that strong 
spice of personal danger which is the essential charm of sports of 
the first class, this nervousness soon wears off, and in a season or 
two he handles with appropriate tackle his thirty-pound salmon as 
coolly as if it were a grilse. Now for the trout-fisher, who at 
certain times and in certain waters is compelled to tempt the biggest 
fish with the most delicate tackle, there is an occasional recurrence 
of this delicious original awe, as he well knoweth who hath crept with 
the truculent stealthiness of a tiger across a water-meadow, and with 
the timid eagerness of a maiden penning her first love-letter hath 
dropped a single midge on gossamer before a “ big one” dimpling 
the surface of a breezeless chalk-stream. 

My purpose then is to illustrate the various phases, styles, and 
delights of trout-fishing, and this for obvious reasons I am unable 
to do in a continuous narrative; instead of one complete picture I 
offer to the reader, as it were, a series of sketches in a portfolio, 
and as I must perforce exhibit those which have most life and 
colour, of days when the sport was undeniably good, which gene- 
rally implies that fish were willing to be taken and less skill and 
patience requisite on the part of the fisher, I must ask the indul- 
gence of those masters in the gentle craft whose motto is ever, “Fine 
and far off” and to whom the said sketches may appear to lack 
delicacy and finish. My aim is to be descriptive rather than 
didactic; I am not about to attempt any inquiry into the respective 
merits of the dry and the wet fly, of the up or down cast, nor to 
recommend any special combinations of silk, feathers, and tinsel as 
the most infallible lures. And I must decline to admit, as the uncom- 
promising fly-fisher will assert, that his own is the only legitimate 
way of catching or trying to catch trout. My maxim is on the 
contrary, “Go as you please.” But I recognise the golden rule 
that the fly should be used as long as there is a fair chance of 
taking fish with it, and always on private water where the owner 
objects to bait-fishing. It is certainly the least troublesome, the 
daintiest, and perhaps the most artistic style of angling, but not so 
certainly the most artful. 
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On a pleasant morning in July I am nearing the upper reaches 
of my Swedish trout-river. The wind, which for some days has 
been blowing keen and hard from the north, has shifted to a 
mild breeze from the south-west, and the low gray skies of the 
past week are exchanged for a vividly blue firmament, across which 
drift slowly, like aérial icebergs, domed masses of luminous white 
cloud. I feel tolerably keen and certain of sport, and yet I 
am sadly late in my start, for my friends have not arrived from 
England, and the want of companionship and consequently of 
competition makes me take things leisurely as far as sport is con- 
cerned. But none the less do I enjoy each successive phase of the 
day’s proceedings: the after-breakfast pipe on a warm green bank, 
with a prospect of the sunlit level of the lake, of the rolling forest 
sombre even in sunlight, and the snow-capped peak of distant Are- 
skutan; the stroll through the clearing of our little settlement 
among the groups of busy haymakers, up the lovely birchen glade 
beyond whence the path strikes through the woodland to the head 
of the rapids ; and the stiff up-stream row from that point to the 
pool where I propose to commence operations. For the moment my 
enjoyment is strictly passive. Seated comfortably on a broad plank, 
[arrange the contents of my basket and pockets on the convenient 
shelf in the square stern of the boat, look over my fly-book and 
prepare a cast, while behind me Eric plies his strong steady 
strokes. Our river here runs broadly through the primeval 
forest which as a rule clothes the banks densely to the margin, 
but at intervals a break in the trees reveals a park-like tract 
with detached groves and clumps of birch and pines, a narrow 
duck-haunted lagoon, or an expanse of bright-coloured morass 
stretching far away towards the hills of the horizon. We glide 
serenely enough through still deep reaches where the current is in- 
significant, but round the long bends and at the head of the 
tumbling pools Eric is obliged to put his back into the work and 
to creep up near the bank, or to win his way by a succession of 
vigorous rushes from boulder to boulder, a brief pause in the eddy 
below each huge sunken block enabling the oarsman to collect his 
strength for a fresh effort. We round at last into a noble sweep, at 
the extremity of which the river is divided by a small island over- 
grown by an almost impenetrable thicket of dwarf willow. 1 
direct Eric to row up to this and take a short rest. 

As we lie in the backwater under the bushes my eye is caught by 
something strange on the ground among the stems, and I stand up 
to inspect it. At first I distinguish only black and white bars, but 
by degrees make out the form of the mysterious object. A Black- 
throated Diver is sitting on her nest within five yards of us, crouched 
and motionless to escape observation. Oh fora shot at her! Humane 
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reader, be not horrified ; the shot I long for is with an instantaneous 
camera, but unluckily I have left the bloodless weapon at home, 
Whilst I am regretting this the huge bird, finding she is discovered, 
rises from her nest, explodes through the bushes with astonishing 
noise like a feathered firework, and soars off on resonant pinions, 
leaving exposed two large olive-blotched eggs, which some years ago 
would have tempted me to commit a felony, but as it is I refrain 
from even handling them. Now to my mind this repays one for the 
whole voyage, sport or the contrary notwithstanding. I may men- 
tion that when, some days later, I re-visited the place prepared for a 
‘shot,’ I found that the bird had hatched out one young one, and 
left a nee incubated egg, of which I took possession. 

But now for the serious business of the day. On the right of the 
island the stream comes headlong down its sloping channel, to recoil 
sharply from a projecting bank of shingle, and eddy round a group 
of submerged boulders which just break its surface. I commence 
casting across the head of this run, whilst Eric holds the boat in 
the slack. The tail-fly (I use but two), all gray, with silver tinsel 
round the body and a scrap of peacock-herl, shoots lightly out 
and drops just short of the bank, and as the point of the rod is 
gently raised plays round into the deep eddies, while the large 
March Brown dropper “ walks the waters like a thing of life.” So 
thinks a trout who is lurking under the first boulder, for in a second 
he has flashed out of his lair, plunged at it, and is firmly hooked. 
I am using a light twelve-foot rod with fairly fine tackle, and the 
water is unusually heavy ; therefore, for all my desire to get the fish 
out as soon as possible I have to be cautious. He fights gallantly; 
bores into the strong stream, works under and round the boulders, 
rushes to the surface, springs into the air and turns a somersault, 
dives to the shingle and tries to stand on his head—a very acrobat of 
a trout! But the strain of the pliant hickory though slight is inces- 

sant, and the merciless reel quietly recovers the line yi wd by yard 
until the victim is coaxed nearer and nearer to the boat; then after 
one alarming “flurry ” on the top of the water, my left hand slips 
the landing net under him, and his final struggles are shortly ended 
with a single tap of the “nobbler.” When weighed he pulls down 
the index to three pounds, and proves in the end to be the second- 
best fish of the day. With much confidence and satisfaction I begin 
casting again, and this time it is the turn of the “silver-gray” 
which, at the third throw, is taken the instant it alights on the 
water. The result of a second animated contest is a fish of a pound 
and a half, and before leaving the island run, down which Eric slowly 
drops the boat until the current becomes almost imperceptible, I 
extract from it seven other beauties all of good size and in brilliant 
condition. 
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So late was my start that it is now past noon, and having a strong 
desire to lunch at a certain favourite spot, I decide to try some likely 
water just above the island and then to move up the river without 
further stoppage. My new venture produces half-a-dozen fish all 
worthy of the basket, but owing to the strength and turbulence of 
the water, which here boils and surges among countless boulders, I 
prick or lose as many more, and leave the “ silver-gray ” in the jaws of 
abig one. After a short spell of towing and another severe pull we 
arrive and disembark at the farthest point to which the boat can be 
conveniently taken in the present high state of the water, and thence 
make our way overland to the one spot where my fastidiousness has 
resolved to lunch. My conviction is that for such a purpose it is one 
of the nicest places in the world as known to geographers. In the 
very bosom of a family of elderly pine-trees and their numerous 
ofispring, all growing close together, we have, by a judicious use of 
the axe and interlacing of boughs, created a sylvan bower, or as we 
call it, “the wigwam.”’ The roof and walls of cut fir-branches over- 
laid with slabs of moss are about a yard thick, but the living foliage 
sweeps down gracefully to the very ground and conceals the dead, and 
only when inside can one realise the depth and imperviousness of the 
artificial structure, consolidated as it is by the pressure of the winter 
snows. For some years past, when anyone has found himself at the 
wigwam with half an hour’s leisure, he has, as a matter of course, 
devoted that leisure to its improvement; and have not whole Sun- 
day afternoons been passed in the same innocent labour? The 
surroundings are worthy of this unique arbour. It stands in a narrow 
glade, carpeted with bilberry and oak-fern, under a steep bank of 
forest, and you step out of it on to a beach of clean white sand, 
bounded by thickets of birch and alder, in which grow masses of 
purple and white cranes-bill, the giant mountain sow-thistle, with 
heads of azure blossom, and here and there a plant of the tall 
Sceptrum Carolinum, monarch of the Rattle tribe and once held to be 
the floral boast of Lapland alone. There is a group of gnarled 
birches in the foreground, and immediately beyond them the shingly 
margin of the small but excellent ‘“ wigwam pool.” ‘To the right 
you catch a glimpse of the gleaming reaches of the lower river, and 
on the left of the continuous white water of the upper rapids raging 
round the curve of a steep red bank. Now is it not worth while 
being a trout-fisher to lunch in such a spot as this ? 

And the lunch itself! Whilst I am naturally engaged in touch- 
ing up the wigwam Eric has deposited a couple of bottles of Norwegian 
beer in a water-hole, collected a pile of wood, lighted a fire, and is 
broiling a couple of the smallest trout on a gridiron which we have 
brought with us and intend to leave here for the season. And such 
trout as ours are! red, rich, and flaky as salmon; neither Spey nor 
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Loch Leven can boast such dainties. So on the plank seat wedged 
between the stems in the mouth of the wigwam I enjoy my meal, 
and afterwards, recumbent inside on the deep carpet of pine needles, 
consume the grateful pipe. 

I need not dwell upon my homeward fishing; it is tolerably suc- 
cessful and I am well contented, especially over one fat four-pounder, 
the cock of the basket, taken after stout resistance in roughest water, 
in the pool where we regain the boat. Under the calm splendour of 
the northern evening, which turns all the water to purple and gold, 
I glide down stream between the columned reflections of the forest, 
and walk home through the quiet woods cheerful under my share of 
the burden and despising the mosquitoes, for by this time I am 
thoroughly inoculated and they cause me little annoyance. Then 
comes the careful weighing of the fish, and the pleasure of secing 
them symmetrically arranged on two large dishes, for in no other 
way can the value of a good take be thoroughly appreciated. The 
total number is thirty-one and the weight forty pounds, but nine- 
teen of them turn the scale at twenty-nine pounds and a half. I 
might have started earlier, worked harder, and killed as many more, 
but I could not have been more delighted with my day. 

The scene is shifted; but the change does not take us far or 
materially alter the surroundings. We—myself and two staunch 
comrades of many years, whom I beg to introduce to the reader as 
the brothers “John and Bill’’—were passing the three first days of 
September on the other side of the lake close to the point where the 
river runs out of it. We rented from the proprietor of the farm 
which afforded us quarters the shooting as well as the fishing, and 
on the first day I started alone to explore the forest with gun and 
dog, leaving my friends to work the river; the one an ardent votary of 
fly and bank-fishing, with waders and a two-handed rod; the other with 
boat and spinning-bait. A record of my doings with the gun has no 
place here. Late in the afternoon I struck the bank of the river and 
followed it homewards, halting frequently to admire the beauty of the 
gorge, through which it rushed over a rocky bed in a series of grand 
rapids and cascades. When I arrived at the ‘‘Sound,” as we term 
the broad straight reach extending from the lake to the first pool of 
the rapids, my spinning friend—who is also a master with the fly 
and of the art of “ bullying” fish into rising—nhad discovered my 
approach and was nearing the shore to meet me. Nils, the best 
boatman between the Naze and the Northcape, ran the boat up, got 
out, and in a casual way and with an admirably unconscious air 
lifted a waterproof which was lying in the bows, thereby revealing 
side by side in the majesty of death three of the hugest and 
handsomest trout that I have ever had the good fortune to behold ; 
genuine brown trout! with richly mottled backs and sides and golden 
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bellies, of the respective weights of sixteen, thirteen, and twelve 
unds! I will not enlarge upon my mingled feelings at this dis- 
play. After listening to the thrilling tale of how the second fish 
had bored down the rapids and succumbed only on the verge of the 
ultimate unnavigable abyss, I agreed to join in the pursuit of similar 
monsters the next day. Although without personal share in the 
present success, there accrued to me a small reflected triumph there- 
from. I had brought from England a strong well-secured cage full 
of gigantic “ phantoms,” half a foot long, bristling with abnormally 
terrific triangular talons and truculent in their paint as Indians on 
the war-path. On my unchaining and exhibiting one of these dra- 
gons with some pride to Nils, he simply started and edged away a 
bit, exclaiming, “My! that’ll make them stare!” Some people 
praise Nils’s dry humour, but that is a matter of opinion ; he cer- 
tainly speaks capital English. Anyhow, after this it was gratifying 
to find that ‘‘ Pomposo,” as we christened the new bait, had done all 
the work and covered himself and his temporary master with glory. 
The morrow broke with a whole gale from the south. The clouds 
were racing across the sky, the lake was white with crests of foam, 
and the big rollers chased each other in liquid ridge and furrow 
down the whole length of the Sound. We embarked at a dilapi- 
dated landing-stage below the farm, and sat in the boat one behind 
the other with our rods to right and left. My friend Bill in front 
of me was still paying out line, and his Pomposo had barely cleared 
the last post of the stage, when he exclaimed, “ Here’s one!” and at 
the instant his stiff rod was bent in a quivering arch and the reel 
began its delightful shriek. I hastily shipped my own tackle, Nils 
pulled out into the rough water clear of the timber, and the first 
engagement commenced. It was long and stoutly contested, but 
without any special features, as there was plenty of sea-room for an 
angler confident as Nelson himself from previous victories. In half- 
an-hour I was able to strike in the gaff and secure a grand fish of 
eleven pounds. But little time was allowed for admiration; as soon 
as the “nobbler” had given the coup-de-grace and the hooks were 
out we began again, surging slowly through the heavy billows to 
the extremity of the Sound. Here the wind and waves were rather 
less violent, but the water shoaled and the current increased until it 
glided rapidly in a smooth sweep over a rocky ledge into the first 
pool of the rapids. There was considerable art in turning the boat 
at this point in a long gradual curve, so that both baits should 
fairly traverse the shallow run without fouling the bottom. Mine 
on the right passed through the ordeal untouched by fish or stone, 
but when Bill’s phantom was about midway I saw a sudden 
plunge and wallow on the surface of the smooth gliding water 
and caught a glimpse of a huge brown back, while the fisher- 
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man’s exclamation assured me that Pomposo had gripped his assail- 
ant. There were a few moments of awful suspense. If the fish, 
evidently of large size, should elect to run the rapids like the thirteen- 
pounder it was doubtful if, with three in the boat, we could follow 
him, and there are limits to the capacity of a reel. For a minute he 
hung in the heavy stream, and then, running out wide of the boat 
towards the bank, most obligingly began to move upwards. Nils 
laid down to his work, and Seldon ed him gallantly, but the fish 
turned and, to our horror, headed back to the rapids. Surely he 
would go over this time! No! he crossed below the boat, ran still 
farther out, and began steadily to ascend the Sound on the opposite 
side, the taut line singing like a harp-string in the rush of the wind. 
And after this his upward progress, cleverly aided by fisher and 
boatman, was slow but certain, until on reaching the deeper water he 
bored straight down and took to sulking. But Nils was again equal 
to the occasion: by moving in circles he forced the fish to follow; 
the boat plunged and rolled in the trough of the waves until we 
could hardly keep our seats, and with the double strain of wind and 
fish on the rod Bill’s arms ached if ever angler’s did. It required a 
full hour of such work to bring the fish near the surface, when he 
proved himself to be far from exhausted by springing clear of the 
water and showing the whole of his noble proportions, whereat we 
simultaneously gave vent to an awestruck ejaculation, like spectators 
at a pyrotechnic display. About this time John, attracted by the 
remarkable gyrations of the boat, quitted his pursuit of the big char, 
which lay in numbers at the head of the rapids, and posted himself 
in a convenient position to see the end. It soon came; the mighty 
trout, exhausted at last, was guided towards me, floating broadside 
on the slope of a wave, and I luckily got the gaff in about the right 
place at the first attempt and heaved him aboard. Then we laid the 
corpse out on the nearest shore, and performed round it a kind of 
Pyrrhic dance, followed by the solemn toast of “ more blood,” drunk in 
whisky. The fish was over nineteen pounds—we could not make 
him twenty, though we tried hard—and, like the others, richly 
coloured with mottled brown and gold. 

I must record very briefly the remainder of the day’s sport. 
Working up to the lake end of the Sound we each lost a fish, and I 
killed a gray trout of seven pounds weight, silvery as a salmon, with 
numerous dark speckles. Then I gave my place in the boat to 
John; but the luck in running fish adhered persistently to his 
brother, who lost, after a short struggle, a very large one, and 
caught a brace of babies of eight and four pounds. The total of 
the two days’ fishing in half a mile of water was eight successive 
trout, weighing ninety pounds, seven of which were taken by the 
same rod—a rather remarkable piece of angling, if far inferior to 
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the sport recorded in Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures, or to be 
obtained in the marvellous rivers of Finland. The next day I pro- 
cured several yards of a rough gray paper used for wall purposes at 
the farm, and having traced thereon exact outlines of the two biggest 
fish (nineteen and sixteen pounds), expended a vast amount of water- 
golour in painting them. The result I presented to the hero of 
both days to decorate his smoking-room. It extracted from Nils the 
following insidious compliment. He was directed to pack the big 
roll of paper in the centre of our bundle of wraps. In the gravest 
tone, but with a twinkle in his eye, he inquired, “ Won’t it make 
them smell of fish, sir? ” 

For the next two sketches I must go far back into “the days that 
areno more.” Once upon a time long ago, about the middle of 
June, my friend John and [ started from Christiansand in Norway, 
bent on spending a month in trout-fishing. That month’s excursion 
is green in my memory as one of my very pleasantest outings. We 
had, with but few breaks, delicious weather, warm and genial, and we 
explored what was then, I believe, a virgin country as far as the 
British angler was concerned. Our start was late in the evening, 
and, thanks to the nocturnal day of Norway, by early morning we 
penetrated without changing horses some forty miles into the heart 
of Setersdal and halted on the banks of the so-called Kyle Fjord, 
oe of a chain of lakes which extends through the whole valley. I 
fancy that even nowadays comparatively few out of the legions of 
Norwegian tourists venture into this secluded region, which ter- 
minates in a cud-de-sac, the only exits at the upper end being by 
foot or horse-track across the mountains into Thelemarken. The 
inhabitants, whose costume is the most picturesquely hideous in all 
Norway, are unclean in their habits, and addicted to potato-brandy ; 
decent quarters are scarce and decent food still scarcer. But to the 
keen trout-fisher such things are after all mere trifles. We at 
least were well satisfied with our humble lodging, and consumed 
cheerfully—by the aid of a private store of condiments—whatever 
was set before us. Our principal, I may say our only, grievance was, 
strangely enough, the difficulty of getting a boat, and in default of 
oe we were obliged to pass the first morning casting from the 
shore. The trout were numerous and rose well; we caught over fifty, 
but there were few fish among them of a pound weight. Late in 
the afternoon we procured a boat, and as there was just breeze 
enough to ruffle the water, set forth to try that most pleasant, not to 
tay luxurious, style of fishing known as lake-drifting. There 
was no grand scenery about Kyle, but it had a_ peculiar 
serene beauty of its own and was a very shrine of the genius of 
tranquillity. The silent woodland, broken here and there by the 
clearing of a small farm, encompassed it closely with gentle rise and 
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fall and rounded outline; as we rowed across there was no sound 
except the incessant murmur of the rapids where the Torrisdal river 
issued from the lake on its course to Christiansand. Opposite to the 
windows of our abode a steep pine-clad hillside formed for half q 
mile a straight shore without apparently any margin of shingle, and 
along that we decided that a better class of trout should be found if 
it existed anywhere. Accordingly we now made for the windward 
end, turned the boat broadside to the light breeze, shipped the oars, 
and, sitting each astride of a thwart, commenced our drifting in that 
depth of water where the bottom just ceased to be visible. As I have 
said, this, under favourable conditions of weather, is a luxuriously 
pleasant style of angling. The movement is silently continuous, 
there is no sound of oars and no need of a boatman. Two men fairly 
handy with the rod soon learn to cast alternately and avoid entangle- 
ment. By occasionally paddling with a scull as one sits it is easy to 
keep the boat square to the breeze. But this is really immaterial; 
even if it turn gradually round and round one can do the same on 
the seat, cast in every direction, and always cover fresh water. We 
had barely settled to work before a good fish rose to me with that 
unerring audacity that a right-minded trout ought to display. One 
is naturally thankful for such favours in any form, but there is 
something peculiarly satisfactory about a resolute, dashing rise. 
This proto-martyr to British guile was not half ready for the net 
when my friend’s fly tempted an equally eager comrade to his doom. 
Each when secured proved to be nearer two pounds than one, thus 
confirming our judgment in the choice of a beat. “ Distrust too good 
beginnings” is a wholesome axiom in fishing, but on this occasion it 
did not apply. All down the half-mile course the fish rose steadily, 
and at intervals there was a positive rush of them, for as is gene- 
rally the case in lake-fishing, they seemed to move or lie in shoals. 
Although the take was of trout alone it was pleasantly diversified 
by a variety of kinds. Firstly there was a fish with something of 
the mackerel in his shape, a slightly-forked tail, dark bronze back, 
and silvery sides: running smaller than the others, but of remark- 
able vigour and vivacity, springing repeatedly out of water when 
hooked. This may have been the “ gwyniad,”’ but my practical 
knowledge does not enable me to decide the point. There was 
secondly a burly, square-headed trout of swarthy complexion with 
large brown spots, strong but slow and dignified in his movements. 
Thirdly, much be-speckled beauties of the more ordinary kind ; and 
lastly, the gems of the collection, glistening like gold and adorned 
with delicate ruddy lines, like scraps of scarlet vermicelli. These, 
from their yellow striped appearance and ferocious spring at the fly, 
we christened “ tigers,” and having failed to discover their portrait 
in any work on Scandinavian fishes, know them to this day by no 
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other name. When we had floated down to a wooded islet at the end 
of our beat we rowed back and repeated our stealthy oarless voyage, 
finding the trout burning to avenge their comrades, or—and in 
this they succeeded best—to perish in the attempt. Beyond the 
islet we could see the crests of the bottle-green waves tossing 
furiously where the Torrisdal River left the lake, and amused our- 
selves by watching the merciless but imperceptible draw of the 
current act to an astonishing distance upon some logs of timber 
which had been set adrift to find their way down to Christiansand, 
gaining thereby a lesson not to venture in our own drifting too near 
the rapids, just above which the trout were rising temptingly. Then 
we took to the oars again and explored the lake, still finding excel- 
lent sport, especially in a bay prolific of “ tigers.”” But by this time 
it was past midnight and the breeze had dropped altogether. Lassati 
necdum satiati we returned to the islet for supper. For me a scrap of 
vagabond wilderness which has contrived to get itself outlawed 
and surrounded by water, has greater charms than many square 
miles of respectable mainland. The one on which we landed was 
certainly small and at no great distance from inhabited shores, but it 
was in itself as genuine a desert island as Alexander Selkirk’s, tangled 
and untrodden. Now it is easy to imagine the pleasure of supper at 
one o’clock in the morning on a desert island, but only to castaway 
mariners and fishermen is it given to realise the same. The gridiron, 
faithful companion of many wanderings, was in the boat, and we 
feasted royally on grilled trout and bacon sandwiches, our enjoyment 
of the banquet being much increased by our desolate insular position 
and the consciousness that we were probably the only human beings 
so employed in all that land of early bedgoers. After supper we 
counted and weighed the fish. There were sixty-eight, the majority 
between one and two pounds and a half; not many reached or 
exceeded the latter or were below the former weight. And then at 
last we rowed home and reluctantly went to bed, when the day was 
coming gloriously and the lake lay like a sheet of burnished steel 
wherein all objects great and small, all details of land and sky, down 
toeach boulder and pine-stem and each flake of golden-tinted cloud, 
repeated themselves in long multicoloured bands of perpendicular 
reflection. 

But skies are not always propitious nor good sport a certainty. 
Some days later, having worked up to the grand scenery at the head 
of Seetersdal, we were induced by favourable reports of the fishing to 
go in search of a certain mountain loch or tarn. The case of the tarn 
is at once parallel to and the reverse of that of the island: a misan- 
thropical lakelet which has succeeded in stowing itself away in the 
recesses of the hills where it is little likely to be navigated or in any 
way troubled except by the elements and the angler-errant, and where 
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the local Naiads often grow to be very old maids indeed before that 
gay deceiver puts in an appearance. And whether in Scandinayja, 
the British Isles, or elsewhere, the not seldom laborious search for and 
discovery of these secluded upland waters has also for me an inex- 
pressible charm, although the sport in them is frequently disappoint. 
ing from the difficulty of reaching the best water with the fly or the 
small size of the trout. On this occasion we had a stiff climb on 4 
very sultry day and a long ramble over the wild fjeld, but by aid of 
the compass kept our right line, and at last sighted the object of our 
search. <A beautiful little sheet of water it proved to be when we 
reached it, with all the characteristics of a large lake on a small 
scale, miniature rocky headlands, sheltered bays and sandy beaches 
and liliputian islands. One end, however, was bounded by the 
really precipitous face of the higher fjeld. The first rise is a 
matter of strong interest to the tarn-fisher. It probably determines 
what class of sport he may expect, and certainly proves the actual 
existence of fish, dubious to that moment. Our first trout on this 
occasion, which John caught after carefully selecting a patch of 
languid ripple to begin on, was a rather encouraging sample ; hand- 
some and of respectable size, the sort of fish likely to have good- 
looking and well-grown relations. But extended lazily on a mossy 
promontory I watched my friend flogging away with great zeal 
until he had exhausted the patch of ripple and had still but the 


solitary first-comer in the basket. Then he espied another patch at 
some distance and went off to it, whilst still, although my rod was 
ready, I lay basking in the sunshine, and like the veriest lotos-eater 
gazing dreamily at the end of the lake where— 


‘* The slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem.” 


I was roused from my apathy by a prolonged rumble of distant 
thunder among the hills, and looking up saw ominous masses of 
curling vapour working slowly over the crest of the fjeld. It was 
time to cast about for a shelter, for the storm would be upon us 
before long. On arise not far from the tarn an enormous boulder, 
singularly perched on two smaller ones, formed a kind of sideless 
sarcophagus, into which it was possible to creep, and this seemed to 
be the only refuge at hand. By the time John returned, still with 
the solitary fish—the relations being, no doubt, depressed by the 
atmospheric phenomena—heavy clouds had obscured the sun, and 
were rolling down over the fjeld; our little tarn, lately so smiling 
and friendly, wore a scowl of inky blackness, and presently its sable 
mirror redoubled a vivid flash of lightning, followed by almost 
immediate thunder. And then, as we huddled into the giant sarco- 
phagus, the rain began to fall in continuous white lines, and the 
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pratal gusts, shrieking with horrid laughter, tore down the face of 
the cliff to shatter and pound the surface of the mirror into watery 
dust. For an hour we were the centre of a storm which revolved 
round us at apparently fair duelling distance. The crackling explo- 
sions of the thunder were frequently simultaneous with the flash, 
while the reverberations among the hills and the howling of the wind 
sustained the gloriously awful concert in one unbroken roar. There 
was no escaping the torrents of rain, which beat fiercely into one 
side of our shelter, driving us to the other, worked round and drove 
us back, and repeated this vicious mancuvre several times. This 
was one of the breaks in our fine weather at which I hinted. I am 
bound to say that the elements, when adverse, made the most of 
limited opportunities. At length this magnificent tempest, weary of 
stalking round and bullying two poor Britons crouched under a wet 
stone, moved majestically off, growling like all the lions in Africa. 
It was some time, I dare say, before it found any one else to bully at 
the same elevation. After a while a sickly sort of sunshine ventured 
to return, which was some slight comfort in our soaked condition, 
and, undaunted by bluster, we tried again to catch fish. But either 
the trout were demoralised or there were very few of them; perhaps 
the amount of fresh water streaming into the tarn may have had 
something to do with it. Where the brook ran out of the lake one 
small creature, indeed, tried to sacrifice himself to save the credit of 
his native water, but we baulked his patriotic devotion by putting 
him back. There was nothing left but to trudge home and make 
the best of it, for, as Hughes tells us the down-shepherds of Berk- 
shire sing— 
‘* You must a-bear the smart, my boys, 
Be it hail or rain or snow, 


And there is no ale to be had on the hill, 
When the stormy wind doth blow.” 


And now some one will ask, Do you include this among your 
delights of trout-fishing? I do indeed. That storm, if attended 
with some temporary alarm and discomfort, was a grand experience, 
and had we not gone a-fishing we should have missed it. Yea, 
even these things it is pleasant to remember in the after time. 

And now it is June again, the first week of another June in the 
bygone ages; I am no longer in dear old Scandinavia, but standing 
rod in hand on the steps of a rural inn in one of the quietest of 
southern English villages. Far be it from me to echo Shenstone’s 
well-known dismal sentiment about “the warmest welcome,” but I 
believe that there are many wanderers, including the majority of 
fishermen, who will testify to the charm of a short sojourn in an 
old-fashioned posting-house, over which still hovers a halo of com- 
fort and respectability reflected from the days of its prosperity, the 
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old coaching days, and which is much too far from a station to alter 
its primitive style and title to that of a “ Railway Hotel.” 

I have no friends with me, which is unfortunate, but I have the 
permission of friends to fish as much as I please in a large extent of 
water full of trout; I know every inch of it; the May-fly season is 
not over and the weather is perfect; I cannot be otherwise than 
happy. I mean to do my fishing luxuriously, and my last instruc- 
tions to the landlord as I stand on the steps are to send a boy to 
meet me at a certain spot with lunch, not forgetting a supply of ale 
and ginger-beer and a bright pewter. I saunter down the main 
street of the heavily-thatched hamlet, pass the old Norman church 
and the delightfully old-fashioned garden of the vicarage, and stop 
as every angler does to look over the bridge in the hope that I may 
perchance espy a trout. Hard by a stile and pathway lead me 
through meadows decked with cowslip and orchid until I clear 
the outskirts of the village and the quiet vale is before me. In 
this angler’s paradise there are two streams, not many hundred yards 
apart, of somewhat different character, but both abounding in trout. 
The one has for the most part a rapid current, running brightly over 
gravel and meandering in narrow channels among beds of the water 
crowfoot, cress, and other aquatic plants; the other is deeper and 
more sluggish, with occasional pools margined by banks of dark soil, 
and still reaches fringed with sedge and tall reeds. Taken together 
their courses, from the village down to the point where they unite, dis- 
play an infinite variety of water tempting to the angler, and all phases 
of scenery of which rural streams are capable, from the purely pastoral 
mead with dyke and sluice, to the rough, swampy ground where peewit, 
snipe, and wild duck breed, and thickets of alder and willow alternate 
with patches of gorse and heather. I resolve to try the more sluggish 
stream first. There is not a May-fly to be seen, so I commence fishing 
with a small Alder. The rule of the river is that no fish shall be 
kept under a pound; my best basket on any previous visit has been 
seven brace. 

The big fish are not rising now, for I work carefully through the 
first meadow without getting one up to the prescribed standard and, 
somewhat reluctantly I confess, return two plump beauties not much 
but unmistakably short of it. In the second meadow, casting left- 
handed in a difficult position, I hook a heavier trout under some 
boughs which overhang the water. There are, luckily, no weeds 
handy, and he makes down stream for the opposite bank. While 
IT am holding on and meditating how best I may get him out, a voice 
says, “That’s a good fish, sir; shall I take the landing-net ?”’ and lo! 
the. keeper, who has approached noiselessly from the rear. Keepers 
are excellent institutions in their way, but in fishing I always prefer 
to be unattended. I know that this man is aware of my taste for 
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solitude, and will soon leave me, to reappear possibly in the evening. 
As it turns out he remains with me all day. For having deftly 
netted the fifteen-inch trout which I have on, he informs me that he 
has come up the river, that a rise of fly has begun, and the trout are 
on the feed already. Sure enough soon after I see a few scions of 
the royal line of the Ephemere fluttering along the stream and sub- 
stitute their feathery “ counterfeit” for the little alder-fly. From 
this moment my career is one of uninterrupted success. Everything 
favours me ; a warm, gentle breeze ruffles the water, soft, grey clouds 
ereep over the sky and mitigate the sunshine, and the trout begin to 
feed audibly but unostentatiously all over the stream. I, too, begin 
with becoming discretion and make my advances delicately ; crouching 
and kneeling, and casting my dry fly up stream that it may float 
down like the natural insect into the very jaws of the fish which are 
sucking in the fat morsels with persistent greediness. Encouraged 
by the favourable result of my stratagem, I take greater license ; at 
last, intoxicated by repeated triumphs, I dissemble no longer and 
end by fishing boldly, recklessly, fiercely, laugh aloud in my insane 
pride, and violate all the canons of the art. I stand in conspicuous 
positions on the bank, hurling my draggled imitation down stream 
to compete with the exquisite realities—and I cannot do wrong. The 
keeper has constant occupation with the landing-net and waxes 
warm, wiping his brow in the brief intervals of repose, and murmur- 
ing his surprise and admiration. When the boy appears with the 
lunch I forego my cherished intention of a deliberate meal, and we 
hastily refresh ourselves, chiefly with shandygaff. 

And now the question arises, What is to be done with the fish, for 
my basket of respectable size is full to overflowing although with so 
many big ones moving I have erred in rejection on the side of 
liberality. No account has been kept of those returned, but they 
would have made the fortune of more than one creel in less favoured 
localities. Suddenly a bright thought strikes me: distant friends 
shall share my joy and my success. I write ona scrap of paper 
various addresses, and instructions as to catching the evening train 
at the station eight miles distant; the contents of the creel are 
emptied into the large rush basket in which the lunch came, and 
the boy sent off with it to the inn. And thus it happens that I 
never see the whole of my grand take at once, dished in the manner 
that delights my soul. But before the great rise ceases, and without 
fishing half the water, I actually refill the creel, and have a surplus 
for the boy when he returns. To make perfection more perfect the 
crown of my good fortune comes as I am strolling home in the still- 
ness of the evening when there is not a breath of air and the sunset 
is glowing along the low hills which bound the valley. Turning 
aside to look at a pool below a sluice in which a big fish lies, from 
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some distance I detect in the smooth gleaming water—for there 
is but a gentle run through the sluice—the faint circle which 
proves him on the feed. After watching the fish just break 
the surface two or three times I determine to try for him, and 
put up a fine casting-line and a very small Yellow Dun tied 
on delicate but strong gut. Then making a circuit I cautiously 
approach from below, crawling under cover of a single bush, and 
after two or three preliminary whirls, to judge the distance, shoot out 
my dry fly, and happily drop it lightly just in front of the fish. He 
has it in an instant, and yet quite deliberately, sucking it well in 
before a gentle strike drives the barb home. Then what a battle 
ensues in that circumscribed space! With my fine tackle I dare 
not put on much strain, and simply keep the line taut, letting the 
fish wear himself out. He rushes round and round and bores along 
the woodwork of the sluice, while I am in mortal dread lest some 
projection may foul and snap the line. But my good-luck holds 
to the last, and no catastrophe occurs. In sudden despair he 
dashes for the tail of the pool, making the reel whiz, struggles 
through the shallow below, and plunges headlong into the tail of 
a bed of weeds. From this I have to dislodge him patiently 
by getting below again and increasing the strain with the rod- 
point held near the water; and being dislodged he shoots back up 
the shallow into the pool and tries his old tactics. But all in vain; 
the insignificant little dun and its gossamer tether hold him merci- 
lessly, and never more shall the gallant trout disport himself in the 
gloaming. Fearful of the last “flurry,” I wait until he is thoroughly 
beaten before I tow him to the tail of the pool where crouches the 
keeper, doubled into as small a compass as is possible for a six-foot 
man. Quickly but steadily he extends his arm with the net, and all 
is over, the big fish is mine. He proves to be four pounds all but 
a quarter, a glorious tail-piece! 

When I arrive at the inn my second basket creates much excite- 
ment among the gossips of the village there assembled. It puts 
them in mind, they say, of the old times, and recalls to one garrulous 
septuagenarian in a small degree the piscatorial feats of Squire So- 
and-So in a remote and possibly fabulous age, when, as I gather from 
his account wrapped in the obscurity of the local dialect, the stream 
must have swarmed with trout of shark-like size and voracity. My 
own more modern and humble take consists of nineteen brace, the 
smallest well clear of a pound, the largest three pounds and three- 
quarters. But as I say, I have to submit to the life-long regret of 
neither seeing nor weighing them all together. Such are the sacri- 
fices to duty and friendship which an impulsive nature suggests. 

The above is an account of an altogether exceptional day in a 
small stream, indeed it is the best of its kind in my personal ex- 
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rience of British waters. It happens occasionally in rivers of 
great fame that when the May-fly is coming down thickly the trout, 
either gorged or lazy, will scarcely look at it. Last year when 
visiting a friend I fished the Kennet, near Hungerford. The first day 
there was plenty of fly up but little rise. Being determined to act 
in orthodox Kennet fashion, I wandered about for some hours seek- 
ing rises and finding none. I had animmense solitude all to myself, 
but in the distance across the flat descried several other wanderers 
similarly engaged. Now no man fond of nature can altogether 
object to spending the greater part of a summer’s day among the 
water-meadows and osier-beds, listening tothe drumming of the snipe 
so curiously like the distant bleat of a sheep, the plaintive “ pee- 
wit” of the green plover, and the chatter of the reed-sparrow ; 
watching the flight of the wild duck and heron, er the moorhen jerk- 
ing in and out among the sedges: enjoying in short all sounds and 
sights characteristic of the pleasant early summer. but the soul of 
the fisher within him is dissatisfied with masterly inactivity, and 
his thoughts become tinged with blood. After some hours of ortho- 
dox self-denial, I suddenly gave in, put up an‘ordinary cast of flies 
and began flogging the Kennet as if it had been the most common- 
place stream, which resulted before long in my hooking, and to my 
great disgust, losing a good fish. I should have had immense satis- 
faction in displaying that fish as the triumph of heresy. When 
about to persevere in my backsliding the horror-struck genius of the 
wave interposed and prompted a trout to take a May-fly under my 
very nose. Thus rebuked I felt bound to revert instantly to the 
recognised local system, crept to the bank behind the fish and cast 
up stream so that the May-fly floated over him. He sucked it 
down and was hooked, but immediately dashed off like a steam- 
engine through a bed of rushes, in one of which he left the fly 
sticking and escaped. After this second disaster I continued 
the quest of rises, and on returning towards evening to a small 
meadow along which many good fish lay, was rejoiced to see an 
orderly series of dimples one behind the other at convenient intervals 
and close to the opposite bank. This particular game might have been 
going on for some time during my absence. I crossed the stream— 
which was only a branch of the main river, by a sluice, and began 
with the lowest dimple, basketed the author of it, and moved up to 
his next neighbour ; caught him also ; tried the third, and was again 
successful. The fourth I hooked but lost, and by that time the rest 
of the capricious tribe simultaneously ceased rising and refused to be 
tempted. Had I been there earlier, I might possibly have “ mopped 
up” the entire row. The three I did kill were not more than decent 
fish, averaging under two pounds, but I went home happy. Never- 
theless I solemnly vow that if ever I find myself on those waters 
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again when there is no rise visible, I will, instead of sneaking up and 
down the bank like a preventive officer, or dawdling around in the study 
of natural history, set to work and cast indefatigably in the good old 
style, until I either bully the pampered denizens of the stream into 
taking, or prove to my own satisfaction that the attempt is hopeless, 
I fancy I hear the derisive laughter of the local artist. 

To catch trout is undoubtedly the end of trout-fishing, although it 
is quite possible for a man of equal mind to thoroughly enjoy his day 
and be contented without any sport at all. But ordinary mortals have 
a natural dislike to returning with empty baskets, and some people— 
not necessarily “ pot-hunters ” like to eat trout. Imagine me then, an 
ordinary mortal and an icthyophagist, progressing slowly in waders 
on a broiling summer’s day over the boulders and rock-ledges beside 
the shrunken waters of that most delightful of all northern trout- 
streams, the Coquet. I do not object to the heat, nay more, as a 
man I revel in “the blue unclouded weather,” but as an angler in 
panoply, armed at all points, I am bound to own it somewhat 
excessive, especially as not the faintest zephyr will make an effort to 
temper it. Moreove?, in spite of patient exertions with the finest 
tackle and smallest flies, my creel has the proverbial heaviness of a 
perfectly empty one. Aha! the resources of civilisation are not 
exhausted ; from a button of my shooting-jacket depends a small 
mysterious bag tied at the mouth, in its pocket lies a small flat 
tinbox. I sit down in a shady place among the giant leaves of 
the butter-burr on the bank of a still deep reach, and open the 
box. Within it, packed closely side by side and row upon row in 
coarse salt, are a number of minnows. One of these I impale 
craftily on a hook with leaded shank, so that the latter is con- 
cealed in the body and the barb lies flat against the gills; a 
single hitch of the gut round the tail and the bait is ready. Ap- 
proaching the bank cautiously and crouching behind the bushes, I 
extend the rod through them and gently drop the minnow where the 
water, clear as it is, lies dark beneath the shade of the overhanging 
foliage, taking care as I do this to have a few feet of line loose 
between the reel and the first ring, so that there may not be the 
slightest initial check on a taking fish. The leaded minnow thus 
dropped head foremost disappears with a wavering dive, is drawn 
nearly up to the surface and dropped again. As it rises once more a 
slight but unmistakable twitch and vibration of the line announce a 
run, and I instantly hold the rod motionless. The loose line trickles 
out inch by inch as the trout moves in under the bank and remains 
stationary. Then, like Mr. Briggs when pike-fishing, I begin to 
count a certain number of minutes, but, unlike him, do not strike 
furiously at their expiration. A quick steady draw is sufficient, the 
fish has completely gorged the tough morsel, and, incapable of much 
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resistance, is soon netted. At my next station I can watch unseen 
from behind a tree-stem the action of the drama. Enter from 
opposite directions two large trout. The minnow continues its 
apparently insane diving. The trout advance, and both waltz 
round it several times as it sinks and rises. At last the bigger of 
them hardens his heart, snatches it, and runs off to a rock in the 
stream with such speed that I have to pay out line rapidly 
beyond the loose bit. Reaching his holt he lies up. I allow 
ten minutes for refreshment, and again, without a great deal of 
trouble, secure a fish of nearly two pounds. In the same way six 
others, all of good size, enter my basket, which, strangely enough, 
becomes less burdensome at every addition to its weight. In the cool of 
the evening, resuming the fly, I fish my way home, not without success ; 
but the trout taken with the minnow are the pick of the basket. Now 
I might have done as well, or perhaps better, in another way, and the 
secret thereof lay in the little mysterious bag. Worming up stream 
in bright low water is undoubtedly one of the fine arts of fishing, 
and most deadly, but it has its obviously disagreeable side, which 
renders it unpopular except among professional fishermen. It may, 
however, be practised in what we will hypocritically call cases of 
necessity even by the most fastidious. I can illustrate such a case 
by a visit to a stream in Hampshire. I found it after a long walk 
to be little more than a brook, of great beauty on a small scale, and 
worth the tramp on that account alone. It had cut its way deeply 
through a soft soil down to the bed-rock over which it flowed, and 
was for the most part so completely over-arched by bushes and 
stunted trees that to use the fly was impossible. I caught one trout 
by dapping in a clear space with a Palmer, and then resorted to the 
worm. Slipping down into the bed of the shallow stream I worked 
my way along the firm bottom beneath the green arcades of mingled 
foliage, and with much difficulty and frequent entanglement flicked 
the bait up stream in front of me into the likeliest holes and corners. 
At one spot a tree stump coated with ivy and moss almost barred 
my passage, and beyond it was a lovely miniature pool. The 
worm fell at a few yards from me in about three inches of water close 
tothe bank. I saw a shadow steal out, turn, and steal in again, 
and striking with the wrist only as sharply as I dared, found I had 
hooked a “monarch of the brook.” His majesty, with much 
presence of mind, dashed down stream positively between my legs, 
curving the rod-point to the water and running out line. Unable to 
turn the rod, I had to play him in grotesque attitudes ukin to those 
which, according to Leech, the “ Turcos” adopt in fighting. Whilst 
thus engaged something whizzed out of the tree-stump close to my 
ear, and with a side glance I detected among the moss the round 
entrance to the nest of a water-ouzel, who could clearly no longer 
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endure the close proximity of my pipe. However, I secured the 
monarch, who had attained the regal weight of sixteen ounces, and 
subsequently a few of his subjects, and trudged home well pleased, 
The ouzel had five eggs, and I was glad to meet her whirring back 
to her fumigated nest. 

I am at the end of the editorial tether, and, I fear, of my readers’ 
patience. A great deal of the matter in these pages has been better set 
forth by ler pens, but a man can but write as the spirit moves 
him, and I fancy that the spirit moves many of the brotherhood 
of the angle in the same fashion. I could say much more on 
my subject: of fishing rambles through French orchards and Ger- 
man pine-woods, of nights in Irish and Scotch cabins, of peaty 
torrents and crystal chalk streams, of sea trout and Thames trout— 
but mercifully for readers my space is limited. The British angler 
is to be found all over the globe, and his experiences are infinite, as 
also are his contributions to literature. You may, as I hope to do 
this spring, fill a basket from a sweet little woodland stream within 

eight miles of the heart of the City, with the sound of its bells in 
your ears and its smoke on the horizon; or, like my friend 
John, you may cross the Atlantic and extract ned from the lakes of 
the far-off Yellowstone, drop them, while still on the hook, into the 
natural saucepan of a miniature pumice-stone geyser, and in two 
minutes land them ready boiled: And one man’s idea of sport may 
be wholly different from that of another man, but the result, as a 
rule, is the same—healthy exercise and pure pleasure. To my friend, 
when fly-fishing in America, there once entered a native who, after 
gravely watching him in silence, thus delivered himself: “Say, 
cun’nl, whar’s the pint of slinging a bug on a twenty-foot pole when 
you can yank ’em out with a stick and a worm?” The query of 
this Philistine, or philosopher, for he can manifestly be regarded in 
both lights, opens out the whole question of sport, and I cannot do 
more than suggest it to my readers as a theme for serious considera- 
tion. 

Henry PortinGer. 
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A FEW years ago the author of these remarks received from an 
observant friend then in Paris (not a Frenchman), a letter con- 
taining a passage which he ventures to transcribe. His corre- 
spondent had been to see a celebrated actress—the most celebrated 
actress of our time— in a new and successful play. 


“ She is a wonderful creature, but how a being so intelligent as she can so 
elaborate what has so little moral stuff in it to work upon, I do not compre- 
hend. The play is hard and sinister and horrible, without being in the least 
degree tragic or pathetic; one felt, when it was over, like an accomplice in 
some cold-blooded piece of cruelty. I am moved to give up the French and 
call to my own species to stand from under and let their fate overtake them. 
Such a disproportionate development of the external perceptions and such a 
perversion of the natural feelings must work its Nemesis in some way.” 


These simple lines, on account of their general, not of their special 
application, have come back to me in reading over the several 
volumes of the remarkable genius who has assumed in literature the 
name of Pierre Loti, as well as in refreshing my recollection of the 
works of several of his contemporaries. A work of art or of letters 
becomes doubly interesting when one begins to perceive its connec- 
tions ; and indeed it may be said that the study of connections is the 
recognised function of intelligent criticism to-day. It is a com- 
paratively poor exercise of the attention (for the critic, always, I 
mean), to judge a book simply in itself, even if it happen to be a 
book as independent, as little the product of a school and a fashion 
as Le Mariage de Loti, or Mon Frére Yves, or Pécheur dIslande. 
Each of these works is interesting as illustrating the talent and 
character of the author, but they become still more interesting as we 
note their coincidences and relations with other works, for then they 
begin to illustrate other talents and other characters as well; the 
plot thickens and the whole spectacle grows. We seem to be study- 
ing not simply the genius of an individual but that of a nation, or 
of a dominant group, in a very living manifestation; the nation or 
the group becomes a great figure, operating on a great scale, and 
the drama of its literary production (to speak only of that) a kind of 
world-drama, lighted by the universal sun, with Europe and 
America for the public and the arena of races, the battle-field of 
their modern comparisons and competitions, for the stage. Is not 
the entertainment moreover a particularly good bill, as they say at 
the theatre, when it is a question of the performances of France ? 
Will not the connoisseur feel much at his ease in such a case, about 
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the high capacity of the actor, square himself in his stall with the 
comfortable general confidence that he is to listen to a professional 
and not to an amateur? Whatever benefits or injuries that great 
country may have conferred upon mankind, she has certainly rendered 
them the service of being always, according to her own expression, 
bien en scéne. She commits herself completely and treats us to 
extreme cases; her effects are not vague nor timid but large and 
striking. She has educated our observation by the finish of her 
manner, and whether or no she has the best part in the play we feel, 
I think, that she knows her part of the best. 

A writer of the ability of Alphonse Daudet, of that of Guy de 
Maupassant or of that of the brothers De Goncourt, can never fail to 
be interesting by virtue of that ability, the successive manifestations 
of which keep our curiosity alive. But our curiosity is never so 
great as after we have noted—as I think we rather promptly do— 
that the strongest gift of each of them is the strongest gift of all: 
an extraordinary art of expressing the way, or the innumerable ways, 
in which life affects our senses. We recognise this accomplish- 
ment with immense pleasure as we read—a pleasure so great that it 
is not for some time that we make another observation that must 
sooner or later follow on its heels. That observation is somewhat to 
this effect: that, in comparison, the ways in which life acts upon 
the mind and the character are so little studied that they may almost 
be said not to be studied at all. We end by getting a certain 
peculiar impression of one-sidedness and sacrifice and by asking 
ourselves (such are the absorbing consequences of comparative 
criticism), whether the sacrifice be accidental or necessary. The 
value of the few words in the letter I just cited is simply that they 
are a fresh, direct, almost startled impression of the length to which 
the sacrifice may go, accompanied with the impression that it must 
sooner or later be paid for, like every other extravagance, and that 
if the payment be on the scale of the aberration it will make an eddy 
of which those who are wise in time will keep clear. On one side 
an extraordinary development of the external perceptions—those of 
the appearance, the sound, the taste, the feeling, the general physical 
sense of things: I think this, at any rate, will not be denied to be 
the master-sign of the novel in France, as the first among the younger 
talents show it to us to-day. They carry into the whole business of 
looking, seeing, hearing, smelling, into all kinds of tactile sensibility, 
and into noting, analyzing and expressing the results of these acts, 
a seriousness much greater than that of any other people. Their 
tactile sensibility is immense, and it may be said, in truth, to have 
produced a literature. They are so strong on this side that they 
seem to me to be easily masters and I cannot imagine that their 
supremacy should be candidly contested. 
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A sense of the look of things is not common, assuredly, for the 
only sense that most people have is of the particular matter with 
which, on any occasion, their business, their interest or subsistence 
is bound up; but it is less uncommon in some societies than in others, 
and it flourishes especially in France. Such is the witness borne by 
the very vocabulary of the people, which abounds in words and 
idioms expressing shades and variations of appearance. I once 
in Paris, at a café, heard a gentleman at a table next to my own 
say to a companion, speaking of a lady who had just entered the 
establishment: ‘‘A quoi ressemble-t-elle donc?” ‘Mon Dieu, 
dune poseuse de sangsues.” The reply struck me as a good example 
of prompt exactness of specification. If you ask a French hatter 
which of two hats is the more commendable he will tell you that 
one of them dégage mieux la physionomie. The judgment of his Eng- 
lish congener may be as good (we ourselves perhaps are pledged to 
think it better), but it will be more dumb and dim—he will have 
less to say about disengaging the physiognomy. Half the faculty 
I speak of, in the French, is the expressive part of it. The per- 
ception and the expression together have been worked to-day (for 
the idiosyncrasy is noticeably modern), with immense vigour, and 
from Balzac to Pierre Loti, the latest comer in the band of painters, 
the successful workers have been the novelists, There are different 
ways of working, and Flaubert, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
Zola, Daudet, Maupassant, and the writer to whom I more parti- 
cularly refer, have each had a way of his own. There are story- 
tellers to day in France who are not students or at any rate not 
painters, of the visible and palpable; but then they are not conspicu- 
ously anything else. I can think of but one writer whose literary 
quality is of the highest, whose foremost sign does not happen to be 
visual curiosity. M. Paul Bourget looks much more within than 
without, and notes with extraordinary closeness certain of the effects 
of life on the soul, especially in the way of making it suffer. Many 
people in England hold that such phenomena are not worth noting ; 
but it should be added that they are probably not, as a general 
thing, people to whom one would go for information on the subject 
—I mean the subject of the soul. M. Paul Bourget, however, is 
peculiar in this, that he is both master and pupil ; he is alone, parmi 
les jeunes ; and moreover there are other directions in which he is 
not isolated at all, those of tactile sensibility, or isolated only because 
he follows them so far. 

The case was not always asI have here attempted to indicate it, 
for Madame George Sand had an admirable faculty of looking within 
and a comparatively small one of looking without. Attempting 
some months ago, at Venice, to read over Consuelo, I was struck, on 
the spot, with the very small degree to which the author troubled 
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herself about close representation—the absence of any attempt at it 
or pretension to it; and I could easily understand the scorn with 
which that sort of irresponsibility (reaching at times on Madame 
Sand’s part a truly exasperating serenity), has filled, for some time 
past, the votaries of the pictorial method. M. Octave Feuillet is 
by way, as we say to day, of looking within, but what he finds 
there is little more (as it strikes me), than the external impressions of 
his heroes and heroines. These ladies and gentlemen are lined on 
the under side with the same stuff as on the upper—a curious social, 
silken material, of which we are taught not to forget that the texture 
is superfinely aristocratic and adapted for love. If the soul, for 
the moralizing observer, is a kind of romantic moonlighted land- 
scape, with woods and mountains and distances, visited by strange 
winds and murmurs, for M. Octave Feuillet it is rather a square 
French salon in white and gold, with portraits of the king and 
queen and the Pope, a luminary in old Sévres and plenty of 
bibelots and sofas. I hasten to add that it is an apartment in 
which one may spend an hour most agreeably. Even at present 
there are distinguished variations, if we look outside the group of 
novelists. If there were not a poet like Sully-Prudhomme or a 
moralist like M. Renan the thesis that the French imagination runs 
almost exclusively to material things would be made simpler than 
it ever is to prove anything. 

One perceives on the other hand that the things of the mind are 
not handled with anything like the same fulness of acquaintance, 
and this, I confess, is the only ‘‘ Nemesis ” in which for the pre- 
sent I have confidence. It appears to me indeed all sufficient—it 
appears ideal ; and if the writers I have named deserve chastisement 
for their collective sin against proportion (since sin it must be held), 
I know not how a more terrible one could have been invented. 
The penalty they pay is the heaviest that can be levied, the most 
summary writ that can be served, upon a great talent—great talents 
having as a general thing formidable defences—and consists simply 
in the circumstance that when they pass to the question of internal 
things they cease to seem masters. This would be a great humilia- 
tion if they recognised it. They do not, however, so far as may be 
observed ; which is a proof that their defences are formidable. There 
is a distinct transition, at any rate, in the case I mention, and 1 
think a distinct descent. As painters they are superior, as 
psychologists inferior. We leave authority on one side of the line 
and encounter on the other a curiously complacent and unconscious 
provincialism. Such is the impression we gather in every case, 
though there are some cases in which the incongruity is more suc- 
cessfully dissimulated than in others. What makes it grow, when 
once we perceive it, is the large and comprehensive pretensions of 
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the writers—the sense they give us of camps and banners, war-cries 
and watch-fires. The Journal of the brothers De Goncourt, of which 
two volumes have lately been put forth, is a very interesting pub- 
lication and suggests many things; but the first remark to be made 
about it is that its authors take themselves with an immitigable 
seriousness. At the same time the book is a perfect revelation of 
the love of the /ook of things and the way it may flourish (not joy- 
ously, indeed, in this case, but with an air of jealous, nervous, 
conscious tension), at the expense of a care for some of their other 
qualities. Perhaps the best illustration of all would be the difference 
between the way Gustave Flaubert carries us with him as a painter of 
aspects and sensations and the way he carries us with him as a painter 
of ideas and moral states. If you feel the talent that abides in his 
style very much (and some people feel it immensely and as a sort of 
indefeasible prestige), you are bribed in a measure to overlook the 
inequality ; but there comes a moment when the bribe, large as it is, 
is ineffectual. He appears so mature and accomplished in the 
former character and so incurably youthful and uninformed in the 
latter. Bouvard et Pécuchet, even as an unfinished work, has merits 
of execution that could only spring from a great literary energy ; 
but Bouvard et Pécuchet is surely, in the extreme juvenility of its 
main idea, one of the oddest productions for which a man who had 
lived long in the world was ever responsible. Flaubert’s surface is 
always magnificent, but his psychology, by contrast, is almost pour 
rire. In proportion to that magnificence his moral show seems even 
exceptionally poor. If for ‘perversion of the natural feelings” 
(the phrase of the letter I quoted), we read inaction, rather, and 
poverty of the imagination as directed to the conscience, he will 
appear to represent the characteristic disparity at its maximum, The 
brothers De Goncourt strike one as knowing as little about the con- 
science as he, but somehow it is not suggested to one in the same 
degree that they might have known more. His gift is not their 
gift, and it is his gift that makes us measure him by a high standard. 
Germinie Lacerteux, indeed, without being so fine as Madame Bovary, 
has great ability; but nothing else they have written has an equal 
ability with Germinie Lacerteux. 

One of the consequences of the generalisation that I have ventured 
to make is that when a new French talent mounts above the horizon 
we watch with a kind of anxiety to see whether it will present 
itself in a subversive and unaccommodating manner. M. Pierre 
Loti is a new enough talent for us still to feel something of the glow 
of exultation at his having not contradicted us but done exactly the 
opposite. He has added more than we had dared to hope to the force 
of our generalisation and removed every scruple of a magnanimous 
kind that we might have felt in making it. By scruples of a mag- 
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nanimous kind I mean those that might have been engendered by a 
sense of favours enjoyed. When one is engaged, for instance, in 
the delightful pastime of reading Alphonse Daudet, or this not more 
meagrely endowed Pierre Loti, it would take no great sophistry to 
convince one that it savours of indelicacy and ingratitude to talk of 
their deficiencies. But really they have too good a time of it; 
they enjoy the unprecedented good fortune of eating their cake and 
having it. Such is the reflection which Pierre Loti leads us presently 
to make. They have such honour for what they have that it makes 
up for omissions and poverties. To be abnormally, almost mon- 
strously, thin on the spiritual side and at the same time to have a 
charm which makes even the most circumspect minds overlook this 
bareness, is to be so happy that those who work in harder conditions 
surely may allow themselves the solace of little criticisms. It may 
be said that since I indulge in little criticisms I resist our author's 
charm after all, but the answer to that is that I have overlooked more 
than I should find it easy to express in making up my mind to 
write, however obscurely, about him. There is a whole element in 
him which, if one fixes one’s thoughts on it, is almost prohibitive 
as regards making him a subject even of restrictive comment. But, 
practically, one does not fix one’s thoughts upon it, for they are 
occupied too frequently, to the utmost, in a different way—in the 
surrender to irresistible illusion and the enjoyment of contagious life. 

To be so good that you can be bad with impunity, to be a mere 
sponge for sensations and yet not to forfeit your human character, 
to secure sympathy and interest for it whenever you flash that facet 
into the sun, and on top of all to write, as Goldsmith ‘talked, like an 
angel—that surely is to be fortunate as few are fortunate here 
below. This rarity of the mixture, which makes'such a literary unity 
of such a personal duality, is altogether in Pierre Loti a source of 
fascination. He combines aptitudes which seldom sit down to the same 
table, and combines them with singular facility and naturalness, an 
air of not caring whether he combines them or not. I know not 
whether he be as ignorant of literature as he pretends (he pro- 
tests perhaps a little too much that he never opens a book), but 
it is very clear that what is at the bottom of his effect is not the 
study of how to produce it. What he studies is very different 
matters, and I know no case in which literature left to come off as 
it can comes off so beautifully. To be such a rover of the deep, such 
a dabbler in adventure as would delight the soul of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and yet to have at one’s command a sensitive and 
expressive apparatus separated by the whole scale from that of Jim 
Hawkins and John Silver, is to have little need of “ cultivating” origin- 
ality, as M. Guy de Maupassant the other day recommended us to do. 
As an officer in the French navy, perpetually circumnavigating the 
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globe, M. Loti has spent most of his life (though its duration, I 
believe, has not yet been considerable), in strange waters and far 
lands, and his taste for unconventional episodes, for the natural, per- 
sonal life, has led him to neglect none of his opportunities. That 
taste and those opportunities are among soldiers and sailors common 
enough; but what is not so in the same connection is the spirit of 
the artist, which in M. Loti is as natural as all the rest. There is a 
reflection in regard to the distribution of earthly advantages which 
is probably familiar to most men of letters and which at any rate 
often occurs to the writer of these lines. The people who see the great 
things are terribly apt not to be the people who can write or even 
talk about them ; and the people who can write about them, reproduce 
them in some way, are terribly apt not to be people who see them. 
The “chance ” is with the blind or the dumb, and the immortal form, 
waiting for a revelation that does not come, is with the poor seden- 
tary folk who bewail the waste of chances. Many an artist will have 
felt his heart sink on questioning some travelled person in vain. The 
travelled person has not noticed, or has nothing to say about, things 
which must have had an inestimable suggestiveness. So we frame a 
kind of ideal of success, in which the man of action and the man of 
observation melt together. The transcendent result is a personage 
who knows the sea as well as Captain Marryat and writes about it 


as well—TI can only say as well as Pierre Loti. | 


“She flew before the weather, the Murie [a fishing-boat in the Icelandic 
waters], flew faster and faster, and the weather flew as well, as before some- 
thing mysterious and terrible. The gale, the sea, the Marie herself, were alk 
taken with the same madness of flight and speed in the same direction. What 
scurried the fastest was the wind; then the great surges of the swell, slower 
and heavier, rushing after it; then the Marie, borne along in the universal 
motion. ‘The waves pursued her with their blanched crests, rolling in a per- 
petual fall, and she, forever caught, forever left behind, got away from them, all 
the same, by the clever furrow she made in her wake, which sucked their rage 
away. And in this flying pace what they were conscious of above all was the 
sense of lightness; they felt themselves bound, without trouble or effort. When 
the Marie rose on the billows it was without a shock, as if the wind had lifted 
her; and then her descent was like a slide... . . She seemed to be sliding 
backwards, the fleeing mountain falling away from under her to rush onward, 
while she dropped into one of the great hollows which were alsorushing. She 
touched its terrible bottom without a hurt, in a splash of water which did not 
even wet her, but which fled like all the rest—fled and fainted ahead, like 
smoke, like nothing. In the depth of these hollows it was darker, and after 
each wave had passed they watched the next coming on behind—the next 
bigger and higher, green and transparent, which hurried up with furious con- 
tortions, scrolls almost closing over and seeming to say, ‘ Wait till I catch 
you—till I swallow you up!’ But it didn’t catch you; it only lifted you as you 
lift a feather in shrugging your shoulders, and you felt it pass under you 
almost gently, with its gushing foam, the crash of a cascade.” 


Mon Frére Yves and Pécheur @Islande are full of pages as vivid cs 
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that, which seem to us to place the author among the very first of 
sea-painters. 

“You made out thousands of voices [in the huge clamour of a storm jp 
northern seas], those above either shrill or deep and seeming distant from being 
so big: that was the wind, the great soul of the uproar, the invisible power 
which carried on the whole thing. It was dreadful, but there were other 
sounds as well, closer, more material, more bent on destruction, given out by 
the torment of the water, which crackled as if on livecoals. And it grew and 
still grew. In spite of their flying pace the sea began to cover them, to ‘ eat 
them up,’ as they said; first the spray, whipping them from aft, then great 
bundles of water hurled with a force that might smash everything. The waves 
grew higher and still crazily higher, and yet they were ravelled as they 
came and you saw them hanging about in great green tatters, which were the 
falling water scattered by the wind. It fell in heavy masses on the deck, with 
the sound of a whack, and then the Maurie shuddered all over, as if in pain, 
Now you could make out nothing more, on account of this drift of white 
slobber; when the gusts groaned afresh you saw it borne in thicker clouds, 
like the dust on the roads in summer. A heavy rain which had come on now 
passed aslant, almost horizontal, and all these things hissed together, lashing 
and wounding like stripes.” 


The English reader may see in such passages as these what the 
English reader is rather apt to see in any demonstrative view of 
difficulty or danger, any tendency to insist that a storm is bad ora 
mountain steep—a nervous exaggeration, the emotion of one who is 
not as Englishmen are. But Pierre Loti has many other things to 
say of the ocean than that it is a terrible place and of strange 
countries than that it isa mercy one ever gets there, and the de- 
scriptions I have quoted are chosen at hazard. ‘It always came to 
an end suddenly [the hot tropical rain]; the black curtain drew 
away slowly, dragging its train over the turquoise-tinted sea, and 
the splendid light came forth more astonishing after the darkness, 
and the great equatorial sun drank up fast all the water we had 
taken ; the sails, the wood of the ship, the awnings recovered their 
whiteness in the sunshine ; the Siby/ put on altogether the bright 
colour of a dry thing in the midst of the great blue monotony that 
stretched around her.” Pierre Loti speaks better than of anything 
else of the ocean, the thing in the world that, after the human race, 
has most intensity and variety of life; but he renders with extra- 
ordinary felicity all the poetry of association, all the touching aspects 
and suggestions in persons, places and objects connected with it, 
whose essential character is that they are more or less its sport and 
its victims. There is always a charming pity and a kind of filial 
passion in his phrase when it rests upon the people and things of his 
wind-swept and wave-washed Brittany. The literature of our day 
contains nothing more beautiful than the Breton passages, as one 
may call them, of Mon Frére Yves and Pécheur d’Islande. There is 
a sentence in the former of these tales, in reference to the indefinable 
sweetness of the short-lived Breton summer, which constitutes a sort 
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of image of the attraction of his style. ‘A compound of a hundred 
things ; the charm of the long mild days, rarer than elsewhere and 
sooner gone; thedeep fresh grasses, with their extreme profusion of pink 
flowers ; and then the sense of other years which sleeps there, spread 
through everything.” All this is in Pierre Loti, the mildness and 
sadness, the profusion of pink flowers and that implication of other 
conditions at any moment, which is the innermost note of the voice 
of the sea. When Gaud, in Pécheur d’Islande, takes her walk to the 
dreary promontory where she hopes she may meet her lover, “ there 
were no more trees at all now, nothing but the bare heath, with its 
green furze, and here and there the divine crucified cutting out the 
great arms of their crosses against the sky and making the whole 
region look like an immense place of justice.” Too long to quote in 
their fulness are the two admirable pages in the early part of the 
history of Gaud and Yann about the winter festival of the pardon of 
the fishermen, with Paimpol full of “ the sound of bells and the chant 
of priests, the rude and monotonous songs of the taverns—old airs 
to cradle sailors, old complaintes come from the sea, come from I 
know not where, from the deep night of time;”’ full of “old granite 
houses, shutting in the swarm of the crowd; old roofs that told the 
story of their centuries of struggle against the west winds, the salt 
spray, the rains, everything that the sea brings to bear; the story 


too of the warm episodes they had sheltered, old adventures of daring 
and love.” Easier to reproduce, in its concision, is the description 
of the day, the last day, before Yann Gaos goes forth on the ill- 
starred expedition from which he never returns : 


“There was no wind from any quarter. The sea had become very gentle; 
it was everywhere of the same pale blue and remained perfectly quiet. The 
sun shone with a great white brightness, and the rough Breton land soaked 
itself in the light as in something fine and rare; it seemed to feel a cheer and 
a refreshment even to its far-away distances. The air was deliciously tepid 
and smelt of summer ; you would have said that it had stilled itself for ever, 
that there never again would be dark days or tempests. The capes, the bays, 
without the changing shadows of the clouds, drew gut in the sunshine 
their great motionless lines. They too appeared given up to endless rest and 
tranquillity On the edges of the ways you saw little hasty flowers, 
primroses and violets, pale and without scent.” 


Madame Chrysanthéme, the history of a summer spent in very 
curious conditions at Nagasaki, the latest of the author’s productions 
and the most amusing, has less spontaneity than its predecessors 
and seems more calculated, more made to order; but it abounds in 
unsurpassable little vignettes, of which the portrait of certain 
Japanese ladies of quality whom he met at the photographer’s is a 
specimen : 

**T couldn’t satiate my desire to look at these two creatures; they capti- 
vated me like incomprehensible things that one had never seen. Their fragile 
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bodies, outlandishly graceful in posture, are drowned in stiff materials and re- 
dundant sashes, of which the ends droop like tired wings. They make me 
think, I don’t know why, of great rare insects; the extraordinary patterns on 
their garments have something of the dark bedizenment of night-butter- 
flies. Above all these is the mystery of their quite small eyes, drawn back 
and up so far that the lids are tight and they can scarcely open; the mystery 
of their expression, which seems to denote inner thoughts of a cold, vague 
complacency of absurdity—a world of ideas absolutely closed to ourselves.” 
It may be that many an English reader will not recognise Pierre 
Loti as a man of action who happens to have a genius for literary 
expression, the account he himself gives of his exploits not being 
such as we associate with that character. The term action has a 
wide signification, but there are some kinds of life which it repre- 
sents to us certainly much less than others. The exploits of the 
author of Madame Chrysantheme, of Asxiyadé, of Rarahu, of Le 
Roman d’un Spahi and Pasquala Ivanovitch, are—I hardly know 
what to call them, for we scarcely mention achievements of this order 
in English—more relaxing on the whole than tonic. An author less 
tonic than Pierre Loti can indeed not well be imagined, and the 
English reader ought already to have been notified (the plainest 
good faith requires it and I have delayed much too long), that a 
good deal of what he has to tell us relates mainly to his successes 
among the ladies. We havea great and I think a just dislike to 
literary confidences on such points, and when a gentleman abounds 
in them the last thing we take him for is a real man of action. It 
must be confessed that Pierre Loti abounds, though his two best 
books are not autobiographical, and there is simply nothing to reply 
to any English reader who on ascertaining this circumstance may 
declare that he desires to hold no commerce with him; nothing, that 
is, but simply to remark that such a reader will lose a rare pleasure. 
This warning is a trifle to the really scandalised person. I main- 
tain my epithet, however, and I should desire no better justification 
for it than such an admirable piece as the “ Corvée Matinale,” in 
the volume entitled Propos d’Ezil, which describes how the author 
put off at dawn, from a French ship of war, in a small boat with a 
handful of men, to row up a river on the coast of Anam and confer, 
with a view of bringing them promptly to terms, with the authorities 
of the queerest of little Asiatic towns. A writer is quite man of 
action enough to my sense when he has episodes like that to relate; 
they give a sufficient perfection to the conjunction of the “ chance ” 
and the pictorial view. Danger has nothing to do with it; the 
manner in which M. Loti gives us the sense on this occasion of an 
almost grotesque absence of danger, of ugly mandarins superfluously 
frightened as well as of the colour and temperature of the whole 
scene—the steaming banks of the river, with flat Asiatic faces peeping 
out of the rushes, the squalid, fetid crowds, the shabby contorted 
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as, with precious little objects glimmering in the shade of 
their open fronts—the vividness of all these suggestions is the par- 


© ticular sign of this short masterpiece. The same remark applies to 


the ‘“ Pagodes Souterraines,”’ in the same volume. The story, told 
with admirable art, of an excursion, while the ship was lingering 
exasperatingly on the same hot, insufferable coast, to visit certain 
marvellous old tombs and temples, hewn out of a mountain of pink 
marble, filled with horrible monstrous effigies and guarded by bonzes 
almost as uncanny. ‘The appreciation of the exotic, which M. Jules 
Lemaitre marks as Loti’s distinguishing sign, finds perfect expres- 
sion in such pages as these. 

There are many others of the same sort in the Propos d’ Exil, which 
is a collection of admirable things; but perhaps the volume is above 
all valuable for the sketch entitled Un Viewx—the picture of the 
old age, dreary and lamentable, of a worn-out mariner who has 
retired on his pension to a cottage in the suburbs of Brest. It has 
sentiment as well as an extraordinary objective reality ; but it is not 
sentimental, for it is characterised by an ineffable pessimism and a 
close, fascinated notation of the inexorable stages by which lonely 
and vacant old age moulders away, with its passions dying— 
dying hard. Un Vieux is very ugly and Pécheur d’Islande is very 
beautiful; but I should be tempted to say that Un Vieux is the next 
finest thing to Pécheur d’Islande that Pierre Loti has done. Mon 
Frére Yves is full of beauty, but it carries almost to a maximum the 
author’s characteristic defect, the absence of composition, the décousu 
quality which makes each of his books appear at first a handful of 
flying leaves. Un Vieux has a form as a whole, though it occurs to 
me that perhaps it is surpassed in this respect by another gem of 
narration or description, the best pages of the Fleurs d’Ennui. (One 
hesitates for a word when it is a question mainly of rendering, as 
Loti renders it, the impression, of giving the sensual illusion, of a 
strange place and strange manners.) I leave to the impartial 
reader to judge whether Les Trois Dames de la Kasbah, the gem in 
question (it has been extracted from the Fvewrs d’Ennui and pub- 
lished in a very pretty little volume by itself), is more or is less ugly 
than Un Vieux. That will depend a good deal on whether he 
be shocked by the cynicism of a representation of the adventures of 
six drunken sailors during a stuffy night at Algiers. Such, and 
nothing more (the adventures are of the least edifying and the 
dénotiment is not even mentionable to ears polite), is the subject of 
Les Trois Dames de la Kasbah, Conte Oriental; and yet the life, the 
spirit, the colour, the communicative tone, the truth and poetry of 
this little production are such that one cannot conscientiously relegate 
it (one wishes one could), to a place even of comparative obscurity. 

If our author’s ruling passion is the appreciation of the exotic, he 
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does not in his first works confine himself to looking for it in droll 
visits to nervous mandarins, in the twilight gloom of rheumatic old 
sailors or the vulgar pranks of reckless young ones. Le Roman d’un 
Spahi, Aziyadé and Rarahu each contain the history of a love-affair 
with a primitive woman, or with a combination of primitive women. 
There is a kind of complacent animalism in them which makes it 
difficult to defend them, and I profess to be able to defend them 
only so long as they are not attacked. The great point is that they 
will not be attacked by any one who is capable of feeling the 
extraordinary power of evocation of (for instance) Le Mariage de 
Loti (which is another name for Rarahu), at the same time that he 
recognises the abnormal character of such a performance, a character 
the more marked as the feeling of youth is strong in these early 
volumes and the young person has rarely M. Loti’s assurance as a 
Viveur. He betrays a precocity of depravity which is disagree- 
able. I use the term depravity because we must put the case 
against him (so many English readers would feel it that way) as 
strongly as it can be put. It does not put it strongly enough to say 
that the serene surrender to polygamous practices among coral-reefs 
and in tepid seas isa sign much rather of primitive innocence, for 
there is an element in the affair which vitiates that argument. 
This is simply that the serenity (it is that, I take it, that makes the 
innocence), cannot under the circumstances be adequate. The pen, 
the talent, the phrase, the style, the note-book take care of that and 
change the whole situation ; they invalidate the plea of the primitive. 
They introduce the conscious element, and that is the weak side of 
Loti’s spontaneities and Arcadianisms. What saves him is that his 
talent never falters, and this is but another illustration of his inter- 
esting double nature. His manners and those of his friends at Tahiti, 
at Stamboul, on the east coast of the Adriatic, or again, according 
to his latest work, at Nagasaki, are not such as we associate in the 
least with high types; and yet when we close these various records 
of them the impression that abides with us is one of surpassing 
delicacy. The facts are singularly vulgar, in spite of the exotic 
glow that wraps them up; but the subjective side of the business, 
the author’s imagination, has an extraordinary light. Few things 
could suggest more the value that we instinctively attach to a high 
power of evocation—the degree to which we regard it as precious in 
itself. 

What makes the facts vulgar, what justifies us in applying to 
Loti’s picture of himself such epithets as abnormal and monstrous, is 
his almost inveterate habit of representing the closest and most 
intimate personal relations as unaccompanied with any moral feeling, 
any impulse of reflection or reaction. There is a moral feeling in 
the singular friendship of which Mon Frére Yves is mainly a masterly 
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commemoration, and also a little in the hindered passion which at 
last unites, for infinite disaster, alas! the hero and heroine of Pécheur 
dIslande. These are the exceptions; they are admirable, and they 
leave the field delightfully clear for praise. The closer, the more 
intimate is a personal relation the more we look in it for the human 
drama, the variations and complications, the note of responsibility, 
which the loves of the quadrupeds do not give us. Failing to satisfy 
us in this way such a relation is not interesting, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says of American civilization. M. Pierre Loti is guilty of 
the perpetual naiveté (and there isa real flatness of repetition in it) of 
assuming that when exhibited on his own part it és interesting. 
Rarahu is a wonderful extension of the reader’s experience—a study 
of the nonchalance of the strange, attractive Maori race and the 
private life of Polynesia. The impression is irresistible and the 
transfusion of our consciousness, as one may say, effected without 
the waste of a drop. The case is the same with Ayizadé, and the 
transfusion this time is into a more capacious recipient. Ayizadé 
relates the adventures of a French naval officer who spends a winter 
at Salonica and Constantinople in the tolerably successful effort to 
pass (not only in the eyes of others, but in his very own) for a Turk, 
and a Turk of the people moreover, with the vulgar superstitions 
and prejudices. He secures in this experiment the valuable assist- 
ance of sundry unconventional persons (for his ideal is the Bohemian 
Turk, if the expression may be used), foremost of whom is the lady, 
the wife of a rich and respectable Mussulman, who gives her name 
to the book. It is for M. Loti himself to have judged whether the 
results were worth the trouble; the great point is that his reader 
feels that te has them, in their reality, without the trouble, and 
is beholden to him accordingly for one of the greatest of literary 
pleasures. M. Jules Lemaitre, whom it is difficult not to quote 
in speaking of any author of whom he has spoken, gives 
Ayizadé the high praise of being the finest case of enlarged 
sympathy that he knows, and the most successful effort at changing 
one’s skin. Commendation of this order it doubtless deserves, 
equally with Le Mariage de Loti, in spite of the infirmity I have 
hinted at, the fact that the interest is supposed largely to be attached 
to a close personal relation which is not interesting and which is too 
much like the loves of the quadrupeds. The desire to change his 
skin is frequent with M. Loti, and it has this oddity that his pre- 
ference is almost always for a dusky one. We do not see him 
attempt to assume the complexion of one of the fairer races—of 
the English for instance, the fairest perhaps of all. He indulges 
indeed in the convenient fiction that the personage of whom Loti 
was originally the nom de guerre is Mr. Harry Grant, a midship- 
man in her Majesty’s service; but this device is perfunctory and 
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the individual is not studied. Nothing could illustrate more our 
author’s almost impertinent amateurishness and laxity of composi- 
tion, as well as the circumstance that we forgive it at every step, 
than the artless confusion which runs through all his volumes in 
regard to the identity of certain personages. It is all, as his own 
idiom has it, sewn with white thread. Lotiis at once the pseudonym 
of M. Julien Viaud and the assumed name of the hero of a hundred 
more or less scandalous anecdotes. Suddenly he ceases to be Harry 
Grant and becomes an officer in the French navy. The brother 
Yves is one person in the charming book which bears his name and 
another (apparently) in Madame Chrysanthéme. The name becomes 
generic and represents any convivial Breton sailor. A curious 
shadow called Plumkett—a naval comrade—wanders vaguely in 
and out of almost all his books, in relations incompatibie with each 
other. The odd part of it is that this childish confusion does not 
only not take from our pleasure but does not even take from our 
sense of the author’s talent. It is another of the things which prove 
Loti’s charm is essentially a charm quand méme—a charm notwith- 
standing. 

In Madame Chrysanthéme the experiment is Japanese, the effort 
on Loti’s part has been to saturate with the atmosphere of Nipon 
that oft-soaked sponge to which I have ventured to compare his 
imagination. His success has not been so great as in other cases, 
for the simple reason that he has not liked the Japanese as well as 
the Turks and the Tahitans. The act of sympathy has not come off, 
as it were, and the experiment is comparatively a failure. The 
wringing-out of the sponge leaves rather a turbid deposit. The 
author’s taste is for the primitive and beautiful, the large and free, 
and the Japanese strike him as ugly and complicated, tiny and con- 
ventional. His manner in regard to them is altogether mocking 
(rather a new line for Loti), and he quite declines to take them 
seriously. The reproach, in general, to which many people would 
hold him to be most open is that he takes seriously people and 
things which deserve it much less. I may be altogether mistaken, 
but we have a kind of sense that he does not do justice to the 
rare Japanese. It occurs to us for the first time that he is slightly 
closed, slightly narrow, he, whose very profession it is to be 
accessible to extreme strangeness, and we feel, as devoted readers, 
a certain alarm. We ask ourselves whether the sponge has been so 
often dipped that it has lost its retentive property, and with an 
anxious desire for reassurance on this point we await his next 
production. 

It is, however, singularly out of place to talk of what Pierre Loti 
may next produce when I have not interrupted my general remarks 
to mention in detail the high claims of Mon Frére Yves and Pécheur 
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dIslande. It is of these things above all the friendly critic must 
speak if he wishes to speak to friendly ears. If our author had 
written his other books and not written these he would have been a 
yery curious and striking little figure in literature; but the two 
volumes I have last named give him a different place altogether, and 
if I had not read and re-read them I should not have put forth this 
general plea. on Frére Yves is imperfect (it is notably, for what 
it is, too long), and Pécheur d’ Islande is to my sense perfect, yet they 
have almost an equal part in the impression of beauty which they 
help Pierre Loti to make. The history of Marguerite Mével and 
Yann Gaos strikes me as one of the very few completely and success- 
fully beautiful works of imagination of this hour. The singular 
thing is that these two tales, with their fur finer effect, differ only 
in degree from their predecessors and do not differ in kind. The 
distinctively human part of them, the moral vibration, is still the 
weakest element in them ; it is still as in the others the senses that 
vibrate most (to every impression of air and climate and colour and 
weather and season) ; the feeling is always the feeling of the great 
earth—the navigator’s earth—as a perpetual physical solicitation. 
But the picture in each case has everything that gives a lift to 
that sort of susceptibility and nothing that draws it down, and the 
susceptibility finds a language which fits it like a glove. The im- 
pulse to be human and reflective—the author has felt it indeed 
strongly in each case; but it is still primitive humanity that fasci- 
nates him most, and if Yves and Yann and Silvestre and Gaud 
and the old grandmother Moan, are more complicated than Ayizadé 
and Samuel and Achmet and Fatou-gaye and Rarahu, they are 
infinitely less so than the young people of either sex who supply 
the interest of most other works of fiction. Pécheur d’Islande is the 
history of a passion, but of a passion simplified, in its strength, to a 
sort of community with the winds and waves, the blind natural 
forces which hammer away at the hard Breton country where it is 
enacted. Mon Frere Yves relates the history of an incorrigible 
drunkard and coureur, a robust, delightful Breton sailor who in 
his better moments reads Le Marquis de Villemer and weeps over it. 
(There is a sort of mystification, I should remark, in this production, 
for the English reader at least, the book being in a large degree the 
representation of an intimate friendship between the sailor and his 
superior officer, the spectator of his career and chronicler of his 
innumerable relapses. Either the conditions which permit of this 
particular variation of discipline are not adequately explained or 
the rigour of the hierarchy is less in the French service than in 
others). What strikes me in Pécheur d’Islande is the courage 
which has prompted him to appeal to us on behalf of a situation 
worn so smooth by generations of novelists that there would 
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seem to be nothing left in it to hook our attention to, to say 
nothing of the scarcely less manifest fact that it is precisely 
this artless absence of suspicion that he was attempting a 
tour de force which has drawn down the abundance of success. Yann 
Gaos is a magnificent young fisherman—magnificent in stature 
and strength, and shy and suspicious in temper—whose trade 
is to spend his summer hauling up millions of cod in the cold 
and dangerous waters of the north. He meets among the coast-folk 
of his home a very clever and pretty girl who is even more struck 
with him than he is with her, but with whom he completely fails to 
come to an understanding. The understanding is delayed for two 
years (thanks, largely, to an absence of ‘manner ” on either side), 
during which the girl’s heart almost breaks. At last, suddenly, 
they find themselves face to face, she confessing her misery and he 
his stupidity. They are married in a hurry, to have a short honey- 
moon before he starts for his annual cruise (the idea of which fills 
her with an irresistible foreboding), and he sails away to Iceland 
with his mates. She waits in vain for his return, and he never 
comes back. That is everything the tale can boast in the way of 
plot; itis the old-fashioned “love-story ” reduced to a paucity of 
terms. I am sure M. Loti has no views or theories as to what con- 
stitutes and does not constitute a plot; he has taken no precautions, 
he has not sacrificed to any irritated divinity, and yet he has filled 
the familiar, the faded materials with a new and communicative life. 
He has appealed to us on “ eternal” grounds, and besides the un- 
conscious tour de force of doing so in this particular case successfully 
we charge him with the even more difficult feat of having dis- 
pensed with the aid of scenery. That is, his scenery is exactly the 
absence of scenery ; he has placed his two lovers in the mere immen- 
sity of sea and sky, so that they seem suspended in a kind of grey, 
windy void. We see Yann half the time in the perfect blank of fog 
and darkness. A writer with a story to tell that is not very fresh 
usually ekes it out by referring as much as possible to surrounding 
objects. But in this misty medium there are almost no surround- 
ing objects to refer to, and their isolation gives Yann and Gaud a 
kind of heroic greatness. I hasten to add that of course the author 
would not have got on so well with them had he not been an incom- 
parable painter of the sea. The book closes with a passage of strange 
and admirable eloquence, which it seems to me that no critic speak- 
ing of it has a right to omit to quote. I should say, as a pre- 
liminary, that in the course of the tale Yann Gaos, chaffed by his 
comrades on the question of his having a sweetheart, of his marry- 
ing, has declared that for him there is no woman, no wife, no bride, 
none but the ocean to which he is already wedded. Also that a 
vivid and touching incident (as the figure is also itself remarkably 
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charming), is that of the young fisherman Sylvestre Moan, a cousin 
of Gaud and a great friend, though younger, of Yann, who, called to 
serve in the navy, is mortally wounded at Tonquin and dies, suffo- 
cating, in the tropics, on the fetid transport that brings him 
home. The author relates how he is buried on the way, in a rank, 
bright cemetery, during a short disembarkment at Singapore. 


“Yann never came home. One August night, out there off the coast of 
Iceland, in the midst of a great fury of sound, were celebrated his nuptials with 
the sea—with the sea who of old had also been his nurse. She had made him 
astrong and broad-chested youth, and then had taken him in his magnificent 
manhood for herself alone. A deep mystery had enveloped their monstrous 
nuptials. Dusky veils all the while had been shaken above them, curtains 
inflated and twisted, stretched there to hide the feast; and the bride gave voice 
continually, made her loudest horrible noise to smother the cries. He, remem- 
bering Gaud, his wife of flesh, had defended himself, struggling like a giant, 
against this spouse who was the grave, until the moment when he let himsélf 
go, his arms open to receive her, with a great deep cry like the death-roar of a 
bull, his mouth already full of water, his arms open, stretched and stiff for 
ever. And they were all at his wedding—all those whom he had bidden of old, 
all except Sylvestre, who, poor fellow, had gone off to sleep in enchanted 
gardens far away on the other side of the Earth.” 


If it is then a matter of course in France that a fresh talent should 
present its possessor mainly as one more raffiné in the observation of 
external things, and also, I think I may add, as one more pessimist 
in regard to the nature of man and of woman, and if such a presump- 
tion appears to have been confirmed by an examination of Pierre 
Loti, in spite of the effort of poor Yves to cultivate his will and of 
the mutual tenderness of Yann and Gaud, our conclusion, all the same, 
will not have escaped the necessity of taking into account the fact 
that there still seems an inexhaustible life for writers who obey this 
particular inspiration. The Nemesis remains very much what I 
attempted to suggest its being at the beginning of these remarks, but 
somehow the writers over whom it hovers enjoy none the less remark- 
able health on the side on which they are strong. If they have almost 
nothing to show usin the way of the operation of character, the possi- 
bilities of conduct, the part played in the world by the idea (you 
would never guess, either from Pierre Loti or from M. Guy de Mau- 
passant, that the idea has the least importance), if man, for them, is 
the simple sport of fate, with suffering for his main sign—either suf- 
fering or one particular enjoyment, always the same—their affirma- 
tion of all this is still, on the whole, the most complete affirmation 
that the novel at present offers us. They have on their side the 
accident, if accident it be, that they never cease to be artists. They 
will keep this advantage till the optimists of the hour, the writers 
for whom the moral stuff of life is also real and visible (lends itself 
to effects and triumphs, challenges the power to “render’’), begin 
to seem to them formidable competitors. On that day it will 
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be very interesting to see what line they take, whether they will 
throw up the battle, surrendering honourably, or attempt a change 
of base. Many intelligent persons hold that for the French 
a change of base is impossible and that they are either what 
they are or nothing. This view of course derives great force 
from that awkward condition which I have mentioned as attached 
to the work of those among them who are most conspicuous—the 
fact that their attempts to handle the life of the spirit are compara- 
tively so ineffectual. On the other hand it is terribly compromising 
when those who do handle the life of the spirit with the manner of 
experience fail to make their affirmation complete, fail to make us take 
them seriously as artists and even go so far (some of them are 
capable of that) as to introduce the dreadful complication of the 
suggestion that there is perhaps some essential reason (I scarcely 
know how to say it) why observers who are of that way of feeling 
should be a little weak in the conjuring line. To be a little weak, 
in representation, is of course as bad as to be very weak, and | 
merely glance, shuddering, at such a possibility. What would be 
their Nemesis, what penalty would such a group have incurred, in 
their ‘failure to rebut triumphantly so damaging an imputation ? 
Who would have to stand from under then? It is not Pierre Loti 
at any rate who makes the urgency of these questions a matter only 
for the materialists (as it is convenient to call them) to consider. 
He only adds to our suspicion that, for good or for evil, they have 
still an irrepressible life, and he does so the more notably that, in 
his form, and seen as a whole, he is a renovator and, as I may say, 
a refresher. He plays from his own bat, imitating no one, not even 
nearly or remotely, to my sense, though I have heard the charge made, 
Chateaubriand. He arrives with his bundle of impressions, but 
they have been independently gathered, in the world, not in the school, 
and it is a coincidence that they are of the same order as the others, 
expressed in their admirable personal way and with an indiffer- 
ence to the art of transitions which is at once one of the most 
striking cases of literary irresponsibility that I know and one of the 
finest cases of impunity. He has settled the question of his own 
superficies (even in the pathos of the sacred reunion of his lovers in 
Pécheur d’Islande there is something predominantly material), but 
he has not settled the other, the general question of how long and 
how far accomplished and exclusive—practically exclusive—impres- 
sionism will yet go, with its vulture on its back and feeding on it. 
Thope I do not appear to speak too apocalyptically in saying that the 
problem is still there to minister to our interest and perhaps even 4 
little to our anxiety. 


HENRY JAMES. 
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THE REVIVAL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


AmonG cultivated people at present there is a good deal of interest 
felt or affected in the ‘‘ ornamental arts” and their prospects. Since 
all these arts are dependent on the master art of architecture almost 
for their existence, and cannot be in a healthy condition if it is sick, 
it may be worth while to consider what is the condition of architec- 
ture in this country ; whether or no we have a living style which 
can lay claim to a dignity or beauty of its own, or whether our real 
style is merely a habit of giving certain forms not worth noticing to 
an all-pervading ugliness and meanness. 

In the first place, then, it must be admitted on all sides that there 
has been in this century something like a revival of architecture ; 
the question follows whether that revival indicates a genuine growth 
of real vitality which is developing into something else, or whether 
it merely points to a passing wave of fashion which, when passed, 
will leave nothing enduring behind it. I can think of no better way 
of attempting a solution of this question than the giving a brief 
sketch of the history of this revival as far as I have noted it. 

The revival of the art of architecture in Great Britain may be said 
to have been a natural consequence of the rise of the romantic school 
in literature, although it lagged some way behind it, and naturally 
so, since the art of building has to deal with the prosaic incidents of 
every-day life, and is limited by the material exigencies of its exist- 
ence. Up toa period long after the death of Shelley and Keats and 
Scott, architecture could do nothing but produce on the one hand 
pedantic imitations of classical architecture of the most revolting 
ugliness, and ridiculous travesties of Gothic buildings, not quite so 
ugly, but meaner and sillier; and, on the other hand, the utilitarian 
brick-box with a slate lid which the Anglo-Saxon generally in 
modern times considers as a good sensible house with no nonsense 
about it. 

The first symptoms of change in this respect were brought about by 
the Anglo-Catholic movement, which must itself be considered as part 
of the romantic movement in literature, and was supported by many 
who had no special theological tendencies, as a protest against the his- 
torical position and stupid isolation of Protestantism. Under this in- 
fluence there arose a genuine study of medieval architecture, and it was 
slowly discovered that it was not, as was thought in the days of Scott, 
a mere accidental jumble of picturesqueness consecrated by ruin and 
the lapse of time, but a logical and organic style evolved as a matter of 
necessity from the ancient styles of the classical peoples, and advanc- 
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ing step by step with the changes in the social life of barbarism and 
feudalism and civilisation. Of course it took long to complete this 
discovery, nor as a matter of fact is it admitted in practice by many 
of the artists and architects of to-day, though the best of them fee] 
(instinctively perhaps) the influence of the new school of historians, of 
whom the late J. R. Green and Professor Freeman may be cited as 
examples, and who have long been familiar with it. 

One unfortunate consequence the study of medizval art brought 
with it, owing indeed to the want of admission of its historical 
evolution just mentioned. When the architects of this century had 
learned something about the building and ornament of the Middle 
Ages, and by dint of sympathetic study had more or less grasped the 
principles on which the design of that period was founded, they had 
a glimmer of an idea that those principles belonged to the esthetics 
of all art in all countries, and were capable of endless development ; 
they saw dimly that Gothic art had been a living organism, but 
though they knew that it had perished, and that its place had been 
taken by something else, they did not know why it had perished, and 
thought it could be artificially replanted in a society totally different 
from that which gave birth to it. The result of this half knowledge 
led them to believe that they had nothing to do but to design on 
paper according to the principles, the existence of which they had 
divined in Gothic architecture, and that the buildings so designed 
when carried out under their superintendence would be true examples 
of the ancient style, made alive by those undying principles of the 
art. On this assumption it was natural that they should attempt 
with confidence to remedy the injuries and degradations which the 
ignorance, brutality, and vulgarity of the post-Gothic periods had 
brought on those priceless treasures of art and history, the buildings 
yet left to us from the Middle Ages. Hence arose the fatal practice 
of “ restoration,” which in a period of forty years has done more 
damage to our ancient buildings than the preceding three centuries of 
revolutionary violence, sordid greed (utilitarianism so called), and 
pedantic contempt. This side of the subject I have no space to dwell 
on further here. I can only say that if my subject could be looked 
on from no other point of view than the relation of modern architec- 
ture to the preservation of these relics of the past, it would be most 
important to face the facts of the present condition of the art amongst 
us, lest a mere delusion as to our position should lead us to throw 
away these treasures which once lost can never be recovered. No 
doubt, on the other hand, this same half knowledge gave the new 
school of architects courage to carry on their work with much spirit, 
and as a result we have a considerable number of buildings through- 
out the country which do great credit to the learning and talent of 
their designers, and some of them even show signs of genius 
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struggling through the difficulties which beset an architect 
attempting to produce beauty in the midst of the most degrading 
utilitarianism. 

In the early period of this Gothic revival the buildings thus pro- 
duced were mostly ecclesiastical. The public were easily persuaded 
that the buildings destined for the use of the Anglican Church, 
which was obviously in part a survival from the Church of the 
Middle Ages, should be of the style which obtained in the period to 
which the greater part of its buildings belonged; and indeed it 
used to be customary to use the word “ setiealastions” as a synonym 
for medieval architecture. Of course this absurdity was exploded 
among the architects at a very early stage of the revival, although 
it lingered long and perhaps still lingers amongst the general public. 
It was soon seen by those who studied the arts of the Middle Ages 
that there was no difference in style between the domestic and civil 
and the ecclesiastical architecture of that period, and the full 
appreciation of this fact marks the second stage in the ‘“ Gothic 
revival.”’ 

Then came another advance: those who sympathised with that 
great period of the development of the human race, the Middle 
Ages, especially such of them as had the gift of the historical sense 
which may be said to be a special gift of the nineteenth century, 
and a kind of compensation for the ugliness which surrounds our 
lives at present—these men now began not only to understand that 
the medieval art was no mere piece of reactionary official ecclesias- 
ticism or the expression of an extinct theology, but a popular, living, 
and progressive art, and that progressive art had died withit; they 
came torecognise that the art ofthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
drew what vigour and beauty it had from the impulse of the period 
that preceded it, and that when that died out about the middle of 
the seventeenth century nothing was left but a caput mortuum of 
inanity and pedantry, which demanded perhaps a period of stern 
utilitarianism to form, as it were, the fallow of the arts before the 
new seed could be sown. 

Both as regards art and history this was an important discovery. 
Undismayed by their position of isolation from the life of the pre- 
sent, the leaders of this fresh renaissance set themselves to the 
stupendous task of taking up the link of historical art where the 
pedants of the older so-called renaissance had dropped it, and tried 
to prove that the mediswval style was capable of new life and fresh 
development, and that it could adapt itself to the needs of the nine- 
teenth century. 

On the surface this hope of theirs seemed justified by the mar- 
vellous elasticity which the style showed in the period of its real life. 
Nothing was too great or too little, too commonplace or too sub- 
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lime for its inclusive embrace; no change dismayed it, no violence 
seriously checked it; in those older days it was a part of the life of 
man, the universal, indispensable expression of his joys and sorrows, 
Could it not be so again ? we thought ; had not the fallow of the arts 
lasted long enough? Were the rows of square brown brick boxes 
which Keats and Shelley had to look on, or the stuccoed villa which 
enshrined Tennyson’s genius, to be the perpetual concomitants of 
such masters of verbal beauty ; was no beauty but the beauty of words 
to be produced by man in our times ; was the intelligence of the age 
to be for ever so preposterously lop-sided ? 

We could see no reason for it and accordingly our hope was 
strong; for though we had learned something of the art and history 
of the Middle Ages we had not learned enough. It became the 
fashion amongst the hopeful artists of the time I am thinking of to 
say that in order to have beautiful surroundings there was no need 
to alter any of the conditions and manners of our epoch; that an 
easy chair, a piano, a steam-engine, a billiard-table, or a hall fit for 
the meeting of the House of Commons had nothing essential in 
them which compelled us to make them ugly, and that if they had 
existed in the Middle Ages the people of the time would have 
made them beautiful. Which certainly had an element of truth in it 
but was not all the truth. It was indeed true that the mediaeval 
instinct for beauty would have exercised itself on whatsoever fell to 
its lot to do, but it was also true that the life of the times did not 
put into the hands of the workman any object which was merely 
utilitarian, still less vulgar ; whereas the life of modern times forces 
on him the production of many things which can be nothing but 
utilitarian, as, ¢.g., a steam-engine ; and of many things in which 
vulgarity is innate and inevitable, as a gentleman’s club-house or 
the ceremonial of our modern bureaucratic monarchy. Anyhow, this 
period of fresh hope and partial insight produced many interesting 
buildings and other works of art, and afforded a pleasant time 
indeed to the hopeful but very small minority engaged in it, in spite 
of all vexations and disappointments. 

At last one man, who had done more than any one else to make this 
hopeful time possible, drew a line sternly through these hopes 
founded on imperfect knowledge. This man was John Ruskin. By a 
marvellous inspiration of genius (I can call it nothing else) he 
attained at one leap to a true conception of Medieval art, which 
years of minute study had not gained for others. In his chapter in 
the Stones of Venice, entitled ‘On the Nature of Gothic and the 
Function of the Workman therein,” he showed us the gulf which lay 
between us and the Middle Ages. 

From that time all was changed; ignorance of the spirit of the 
Middle Ages was henceforth impossible, except to those who wilfully 
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shut their eyes. The aims of the new revival of art grew to be 
infinitely greater than what they had been in those who did not give 
upall aim (as I fear many did). From that time forth those who 
could not learn the new knowledge were doomed to become pedants, 
differing only in the externals of the art they practised or were 
interested in from the unhistorical big-wigs of the eighteenth 
century. 

Yet the essence of what Ruskin then taught us was simple enough, 
like all great discoveries. It was really nothing more recondite than 
this, that the art of any epoch must of necessity be the expression 
of its social life, and that the social life of the Middle Ages allowed 
the workman freedom of individual expression, which on the other 
hand ow? social life forbids him. 

I do not say that the change in the Gothic revivalists produced by 
this discovery was sudden, but it was effective. It has gradually sunk 
deep into the intelligence of the art and literature of to-day, and has 
had a great deal to do with the sundering of the highest culture (if 
one must use that ugly word) into a peculiarly base form of cynicism 
on the one hand, and practical and helpful altruism on the other. 

The course taken by the Gothic revival in architecture, which, as 
aforesaid, is the outward manifestation of the Romantic school gene- 
rally, shows decided tokens of the growing consciousness of the 
essential difference between our society and that of the Middle Ages. 
When our architects and archeologists first mastered, as they sup- 
posed, the practice and principles of Gothic art, and began the 
attempt to reintroduce it as a universal style, they came to the 
conclusion that they were bound to take it up at the period when it 
hung balanced between completion and the very first beginnings of 
degradation. ‘The end of the thirteenth and beginning of the four- 
teenth century was the time they chose as that best fitted for the 
foundation of the Neo-Gothic style, which they hoped was destined 
to conquer the world; and in choosing this period on the verge of 
transition they showed remarkable insight and appreciation of the 
qualities of the style. It had by that time assimilated to itself 
whatever it could use of classical art, mingled with the various ele- 
ments gathered from the barbaric ancient monarchies, and the northern 
tribes, while for itself it had no consciousness of them, nor was in 
any way trammelled by them; it was flexible toa degree yet un- 
dreamed of in any previous style of architecture, and had no diffi- 
culties in dealing with any useful purpose, any material or climate ; 
and with all this it was undeniably and frankly beautiful, cumbered 
by no rudeness, and degraded by no whim. The hand and the mind 
of man, one would think, can carry loveliness (a loveliness, too, that 
never cloys) no further than the architectural works of that period, as 
for instance in the choir and transepts of Westminster Abbey before it 
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had suffered from degradations of later days, which truly make one 
stand aghast at the pitch of perversity which men can reach at times, 
It must be remembered too, in estimating the judgment of the Neo. 
Gothic architects, that the half-century from 1280 to 1320 was the 
blossoming time of architecture all over that part of the world, which 
had held fast to historical continuity ; and the Kast as well as the 
West produced its loveliest works of ornament and art at that period. 
This development, moreover, was synchronous with the highest point 
of the purely mediaeval organisation of industry. By that time the 
Gilds-merchants and Lineages of the free towns, which had grown 
aristocratic, exclusive, and divorced from actual labour, had had to 
yield to the craft-gilds, democratic bodies of actual workmen, which 
had now taken the position that they had long striven for, and were 
the masters of all industry. It was not the monasteries, as we used 
to be told, which were the hives of the art of the fourteenth century, 
but the free towns with their crafts organised for battle as well as 
craftsmanship, not the reactionary but the progressive part of the 
society of the time. 

This central period therefore of the Gothic style, which expressed 
the full development of the social system of the Middle Ages, was 
undoubtedly the fittest period to choose for the tree on which to graft 
the young plant of Neo-Gothic ; and at the time of which I am now 
thinking every architect of promise would have repudiated with 
scorn the suggestion that he should use any later or impurer style 
for the works he had to carry out. Indeed there was a tendency, 
natural enough, to undervalue the qualities of the later forms of 
Gothic, a tendency which was often carried to grotesque extremes, 
and the semi-Gothic survivals of the late sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries were looked on with mere contempt, in theory at least. 

But as time passed and the revivalists began to recognise, whether 
they would or no, the impossibility of bridging the gulf between the 
fourteenth and the nineteenth centuries; as in spite of their brilliant 
individual successes they found themselves compelled to admit that the 
Neo-Gothic graft refused to grow in the commercial air of the Victorian 
era; as they toiled conscientiously and wearily to reconcile the Pod- 
snapery of modern London with the expression of the life of Simon 
de Montfort and Philip Artavelde, they discovered that they had 
pitched their note too high, and must try again, or give up the game 
altogether. 

By that time they had thoroughly learned the merits of the later 
Gothic styles, and even of the style which in England at least (as in 
literature so in art) had retained some of the beauty and fitness of 
the palmy days of Gothic amidst the conceits, artificialities, and 
euphuism of the time of Elizabeth and James I.; nay, they began 
to overvalue the remains of the inferior styles, not through pedantry, 
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put rather perhaps from sympathy with the course of history, and 
repulsion from the pessimism which narrows the period of high 
aspirations and pleasure in life to the standard of our own passing 
moods. 

In the main, however, they were moved in this direction by the 
hope of finding another standpoint for the new and living style 
which they still hoped to set on foot ; the elasticity and adaptability 
of the style of the fifteenth century, of which every village church 
in England gives us examples, and the great mass of the work 
achieved by it, in domestic as well as church architecture, ready to 
hand for study, as well as the half-conscious feeling of its being 
nearer to our own times and expressing a gradually-growing 
complexity of society, captivated the revivalists with a fresh hope. 

The dream of beauty and romance of the fourteenth century was 
gone; might not the more work-a-day “ perpendicular” give us a 
chance for the housing of Mr. Podsnap’s respectability and counting- 
house, and ‘‘ bosom-of-the-family ” and Sunday worship, without too 
manifest an absurdity ? 

So the architects began on the fifteenth-century forms, and as by 
this time they had gained more and more knowledge of medieval 
aims and methods, they turned out better and better work; but still the 
new living style would not come. The Neo-Gothic in the fourteenth- 
century style was often a fair rendering of its original; the fifteenth 
eentury rendering has been often really good, and not seldom has 
had an air of originality about it that makes one admire the capa- 
city and delicate taste of its designers; but nothing comes of it; it 
is all hung in the air, so to say. London has not begun to look like 
a fifteenth-century city, and no flavour of beauty or even of generous 
building has begun to make itself felt in the numberless houses built 
in the suburbs. 

Meantime from the fifteenth century we have sunk by a natural 
process to imitating something later yet, something so much nearer 
our own time and our own manners and ways of life, that a success 
might have been expected to come out of if at least. The brick style 
in vogue in the time of William III. and Queen Anne is surely not 
too sublime for general use; even Podsnap might acknowledge a 
certain amount of kinship with the knee-breeched cock-hatted bour- 
geois of that period ; might not the graft of the new style begin to 
grow now, when we have abandoned the Gothic altogether, and taken 
to a style that belongs to the period of the workshop and division of 
labour, a period when all that was left of the craft-gilds was the cor- 
ruption of them, the mere abuses of the close corporations and 
companies under whose restrictions of labour the commercial class 
chafed so sorely, and which they were on the point of sweeping 
away entirely. 

xx2 
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Well, it is true that at first sight the Queen Anne development 
has seemed to conquer modern taste more or less; but in truth it is 
only the barest shadow of it which has done so. The turn that some 
of our vigorous young architects (they were young then) took towards 
this latest of all domestic styles, can be accounted for without 
quarrelling with their good taste or good sense. In truth with the 
best of them it was not the differentia of the Queen Anne style that 
was the attraction ; all that is a mere bundle of preposterous whims; 
it was the fact that in the style there was yet left some feeling of the 
Gothic, at least in places or under circumstances where the buildings 
were remote from the progressive side of the eighteenth century. 
There I say some of the Gothic feeling was left, joined to forms (¢.4. 
sash windows) yet possible to be used in our own times. The archi- 
tects in search of a style might well say, ‘“‘ We have been driven 
from ditch to ditch, cannot we yet make a stand? The unapproach- 
able grace and loveliness of the fourteenth century is hull down behind 
us, the fifteenth century work is too delicate and too rich for the 
commonplace of to-day ; let us be humble and begin once more with 
the style of well-constructed fairly proportioned brick houses which 
stand London smoke well, and look snug and comfortable at scme 
village end, or amidst the green trees of a squire’s park. Besides, our 
needs as architects are not great; we don’t want to build churches 
any more; the nobility have their palaces in town and country 
already ” (I wish them joy of some of them!) ; “the working man 
cannot afford to live in anything that an architect could design; 
moderate-sized rabbit warrens for rich middle-class men, and small 
ditto for the hanger-on groups to which we belong, is all we have to 
think of. Perhaps something of a style might arise amongst us from 
these lowly beginnings, though indeed we have come down a weary 
long way from Pugin’s ‘ Contrasts.’ We agree with him still, but we 
are driven to admire and imitate some of the very things he cursed 
with our enthusiastic approbation.” 

Well, a goodish many houses of this sort have been built, to the 
great comfort of the dwellers in them, I am sure ; but the new style 
is so far from getting under way, that while on the other hand the 
ordinary builder is covering England with abortions which make us 
regret the brick box and slate lid of fifty years ago, the “ cultivated ” 
classes are rather inclined to return to the severity (i.e. the unmiti- 
gated expensive ugliness) of the last dregs of would-be Palladian, 
as exemplified in the stone lumps of the Georgian period. Indeed 
I have not heard that the ‘“‘ educated middle classes” had any inten- 
tion of holding a riotous meeting on the adjacent Trafalgar Square 
to protest against the carrying out of the designs for the new public 
offices which the Adileship of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre threatened us 
with. As to public buildings, Mr. Street’s law courts are the last 
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attempt we are likely to see of producing anything reasonable or beau- 
tiful for that use; the public has resigned itself to any mass of 
dulness and vulgarity that it may be convenient for a department to 
impose upon it, probably from a half-conscious impression that at 
all events it will be good enough for the work (?) which will be 
done in it. 

In short we must answer the question with which this paper begun 
by saying that the architectural revival, though not a mere piece of 
artificial nonsense, is too limited in its scope, too much confined to an 
educated group, to be a vital growth capable of true development. 
The important fact in it is that it is founded on the sympathy for history 
and the art of historical generalisation, which as aforesaid isa gift of our 
epoch, but unhappily a gift in which few as yet have a share. Among 
populations where this gift is absent, not even scattered attempts at 
beauty in architecture are now possible, and in such places gene- 
rations may live and die, if society as at present constituted endures, 
without feeling any craving for beauty in their daily lives; and even 
under the most favourable circumstances there is no general impulse 
born out of necessity towards beauty, which impulse alone can produce 
auniversal architectural style, that is to say a habit of elevating and 
beautifying the houses, furniture, and other material surroundings of 
our life. 

All we have that approaches architecture is the result of a quite 
self-conscious and very laborious eclecticism, and is avowedly imitative 
of the work of past times, of which we have gained a knowledge far 
surpassing that of any other period. Meanwhile whatever is done 
without conscious effort, that is to say the work of the true style of 
the epoch, is an offence to the sense of beauty and fitness, and is 
admitted to be so by all men who have any perception of beauty of 
form. It is no longer passively but actively ugly, since it has added 
to the dreary utilitarianism of the days of Dr. Johnson a vulgarity 
which is the special invention of the Victorian era. The genuine style 
of that era is exemplified in the jerry-built houses of our suburbs, the 
stuccoed marine-parades of our watering-places, the flaunting ‘corner 
public-houses of every town in Great Britain, the raw-boned hideous- 
ness of the houses that mar the glorious scenery of the Queen’s Park 
at Edinburgh. These form our true Victorian “ architecture.” Such 
works as Mr. Bodley’s excellent new buildings at Magdalen College, 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s elegantly fantastic Queen Anne Houses at Chel- 
sea, or Mr. Robson’s simple but striking London board schools, are 
mere eccentricities with which the public in general has no part or 
lot. 

This is stark pessimism my readers may say. Far fromit. The 
enthusiasm of the Gothic revivalists died out when they were con- 
fronted by the fact that they form part of a society which will not 
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and cannot have a living style, because it is an economical necessity 
for its existence, that the ordinary every-day work of its population 
shall be mechanical drudgery, and because it is the harmony of the 
ordinary every-day work of the population which produces Gothic 
(i.e. living) architectural art, and mechanical drudgery cannot be 
harmonised into art. 

The hope of our ignorance has passed away, but it has given place 
to the hope born of fresh knowledge. History taught us the evolu- 
tion of architecture, it is now teaching us the evolution of society ; 
and it is clear to us (and even to many who refuse to acknowledge 
it) that the society which is developing out of ours will not need or 
endure mechanical drudgery as the lot of the general population; 
that the new society will not be hag-ridden as we are by the necessity 
for producing ever more and more market wares for a profit, whether 
any one needs them or not; that it will produce to live, and not live 
to produce, as we do. 

Under such conditions architecture, as a part of the life of people 
in general, will again become possible, and I believe that when it is 
possible, it will have a real new birth, and add so much to the plea- 
sure of life that we shall wonder how people were ever able to live 
without it. Meantime we are waiting for that new development 
of society, some of us in cowardly inaction, some of us amidst hope- 
ful work towards the change; but at least we are all waiting for 
what must be the work, not of the leisure and tastes of a few 
scholars, authors, and artists, but of the necessities and aspiratious 
of the workmen throughout the civilised world. 

Wiriram Morris. 
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We had dined on Friday night at Boston, in an oaken room over- 
looking ‘‘ the waterside of Beacon,’ where Silas Lapham built his 
unlucky house ; and our host was the creator of Silas Lapham him- 
self, the greatest of living American novelists. By all means, Mr. 
Howells said, we must go to Concord. ‘The race of the giants was 
well-nigh extinct there now, to be sure, but their spirits still haunted 
the old house, and he would give us a letter of introduction to 
Sanborn, the last of them. So on Saturday afternoon we took “ the 
cars” on the Fitchburg Railroad (when you are in Rome you should 
speak as Rome does), and gliding slowly out of “ the city” across 
the Charles River, by the long, loitering causeway, we caught a 
hasty glimpse once more before we went of the waterside of Beacon, 
with the tidal flats lighted up this time by a golden sunset, and 
recalling those other broad lagoons of Venice which our host of last 
night has also so exquisitely and lovingly painted. 

We were sorry to look our last at Boston, probably for ever, but it 
was a foregone conclusion that we must go to Concord. An old New 
Haven friend of ours, of twenty-five years’ standing, who had known 
me ages ago under the shadow of the elms at beautiful old Yale, 
pressed us to spend at least two nights at her cottage, the Wayside, 
the old home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Such an offer was far too 
tempting for us to resist ; and that was why, that lovely June even- 
ing, we were crawling on at American railroad pace in a comfortable 
Pulman bound for Concord. 

Past Charlestown, Somerville, and Cambridge, where Asa Gray 
and William James had greeted us hospitably, we wound along the 
river bank to Waltham, famous for cheap watches, and big with 
flourishing factories. Thence we struck out into the wilder country, 
which even in old-settled Massachusetts begins abruptly within ten 
miles or so of Boston city. Rapidly the wooded hills grew more 
and more unsophisticated in aspect as we went, until at last, a bare 
eighteen miles or so out of town, we peered down for a moment 
from a high slope on to a placid tarn, embowered in drapery of 
shelving woods, and looking still as pure and untouched in every 
detail as when it came fresh from the hands of Nature. I thought 
I could hardly be mistaken as to what it was, I knew my Thoreau 
too well to doubt. A fellow-passenger caught my inquiring glance, 
and answered the mute question aright by saying, “ Yes, that’s 
Walden.’ In another moment the train had passed it, and we were 
getting our belongings hastily together for Concord station. 

Our host and hostess met us at the depét, and drove us up to 
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the Wayside in their own buggy, leaving the hired man behind to 
take our checks and look after our baggage without further troubling 
us. And lest any English reader should suspect the growing 
deterioration of our mother tongue, it may perhaps be as well to 
confess that the five undisguised Americanisms in the previous 
sentence are everyone of them put there of malice prepense, just in 
order to keep up the harmless fiction of always speaking at Rome 
as Rome does. Through the silent, quiet, suburban-looking streets 
of Concord ‘town, we drove on in a constant fervour of exclamatory 
admiration ; for a cleaner, prettier, more model village than the home 
of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau it would be hard to find in 
either hemisphere. In spite of all its world-wide fame, it is but a place 
of four thousand people, with a straggling, grassy, tree-besprinkled 
air, as befits the retreat of well-to-do retired Bostonians. American 
friends had taught us beforehand to expect an old-fashioned, half 
English, Kate Greenaway sort of country town ; but to our European 
or Europeanised eyes (for I plead guilty myself to being by birth 
and training American) what seemed most striking and characteristic 
was its utter Americanism—the very new, bright, fresh, and modern 
aspect of the streets and shops, and houses and gardens. Concord, 
in fact, is nothing more than a village of villas, most, or all of them, 
wooden, but neatly painted, original, and often even quaint in 
design, prettily relieved by balconies or verandahs, and as thoroughly 
domestic in their style and appointments as if they were really 
meant to live in. Apparently American architects have here solved 
for America in wood the same simple problem which Norman Shaw 
and the Queen Anne school have lately solved for the London 
district in good red brick—how to build pretty and convenient 
houses, entirely habitable, with some taste and some esthetic 
purpose, out of the common and proper material of the country, and 
how to build them for human beings to live and move in, with strict 
fidelity to the demands of that given material itself. Bedford Park 
is of brick, bricky ; Concord town is of wood, wooden; and that 
which to vulgar ears sounds like harsh condemnation, is, in the 
truth of things, commendation extraordinary. 

We noticed, too, as we drove along in our comfortable buggy, that 
Concord streets were really made, not like most American country 
roads, simply inchoate or even rudimentary. Through the main 
thoroughfare of the model village, with its clean little country 
grocer’s shop, and its general holiday air of New England leisure— 
for the Yankee, in spite of prejudices to the contrary, is the most 
leisurely creature to be found on this planet—we turned down, past 
Emerson’s Unitarian church, to the road which led direct to the 
Wayside. Here every inch of ground teemed with manifold associa- 
tions. The street itself is Lexington Street, down which the British 
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mercenaries retreated towards Boston after their rout by the 
“embattled farmers” on the morning of the first revolutionary 
skirmish. To our right lay the one inn of the village, the Wright 
Tavern, now abandoned, for Concord, alas! draws its inspiration in 
these degenerate days from water only, and with what result! To 
the left rose the old burying-ground of the last century, a beautiful 
austere relic of primitive Puritanism. The square frame cottage at 
the corner of Lincoln Street was once Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ; 
the little gabled building beyond, standing back from the road and 
embowered in trees, was Alcott’s Concord School of Philosophy. 
These things our host points out to us as we drive past, with demon- 
strative whip; next moment we turn in at an open gate and find 
ourselves at the porch of the Wayside. 

Hawthorne’s home stands exactly where its name implies, full 
fronting the main Lexington road, about a mile from the central hub 
of Concord village, backed up by a high slope of sandstone ridge, pine- 
crowned and pine-clad from base to summit. A small farmhouse it 
was when Hawthorne bought it first from Bronson Alcott, and the 
low ceilings with heavy beams coming through, as well as the gambrel 
roof of the older portion, attest the antiquity of the original structure. 
But Hawthorne built on a considerable addition, and raised in the 
centre a turret-like study where he might call up the image of his 
weird creations, undisturbed by din of household offices. Almost 
everything in the Wayside has been allowed to remain exactly as 
Hawthorne himself left it. The taste of our hostess, herself a well- 
known popular author, has indeed «stheticized the minor non-con- 
structive details of the cottage, adding here a pretty low overmantel 
in thorough keeping with the sense of the house, and hanging there a 
graceful portiére to drape some obtrusive piece of unsightly wood- 
work ; but as a whole the house is Hawthorne’s home still, and a 
loving reverence has preserved its features throughout as far un- 
changed as was compatible with the free use of the house for a private 
residence, not a mere museum of Hawthorniana. 

“ You shall sleep in Hawthorne’s own bedroom,” said our hostess, 
ushering us in ; and we went up to it by the steep old staircase—a 
charming room with low cottage windows, through whose latticed 
panes the roses and woodbine peeped in to greet us, while the 
bobolinks chattered garrulously on the trees outside. The house is 
a rambling one, with those quaint little steps up and down between 
the rooms inside which not ungracefully betray an architectural after- 
thought. The pitchpines and locusts and silver birch-trees that now 
surround and close in the house, as well as the larch wood that 
clambers up the slope behind, were planted for the most part by 
Hawthorne’s own hand. One of the bushes is itself a hawthorn, close 
beside the pretty creeper-covered porch. Everything in the room 
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and outside it seemed to us alike beautiful—the delicate feeling of a 
cultivated and artistic home informed every detail of the hangings 
and the drapery. We felt that Hawthorne’s house had fallen into 
good hands, and that no tinge of its special aroma would be allowed 
to escape by unskilful treatment. 

Dinner and gossip in the dainty drawing-room concluded the 
Saturday, and on Sunday morning we rose fresh after all the fatigues 
of our week in Boston. 

At breakfast we were introduced to that immemorial New England 
Sunday dish, Boston baked beans, without beginning the day on 
which no genuine Yankee of the old rock could ever feel his Sabbath 
truly sanctified. I cannot say I thought highly of them ; perhaps 
the dish is in reality a penitential one, meant to assimilate the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday toa Friday fast rather than to a dominical festival. 
After breakfast we strolled out casually into the grounds, and our 
hostess led us through tangled undergrowth of sweet fern and black- 
berries to Hawthorne’s path along the crest of the ridge. There, 
on his Mount of Vision, as Mrs. Hawthorne used to call it, the 
Concord dreamer dreamed, says Mr. Bartlett, as many unwritten 
books as those he ever put on paper. His constant pacing up and 
down as he worked out the details of the Marble Faun and the 
Tanglewood Tales, have worn a lasting footpath on the brow of the 
ridge, from which we looked down upon the waving grassland of the 
Concord valley. Low hills gird it round on every side with almost 
primeeval woodland ; in the centre the narrow alluvial basin itself, 
deep in lush meadows, makes up the intrusive wedge of civilization 
which alone has yet penetrated the solid mass of Thoreau’s wild and 
unsophisticated forests. Dark pines rise sombre in front of the 
house ; evergreens climb the slope of the hillside. The gloom of their 
shade seemed redolent of Hawthorne: it was a fitting place for a man 
to meet those strange mysterious witch-like figures that flit for ever 
through the pages of the Scarlet Letter and the subdued light of the 
paths at the Wayside. 

I should myself have wished to linger all morning alone with the 
shadowy presence that still haunts the hill, and to gather bluets and 
sweet fern, and four-leaved loosestrife with Asa Gray among the 
wood behind—for Asa Gray, as written word, was my faithful com- 
panion everywhere through these New England copses; but our 
hostess so evidently desired us all to “ worship with the Congrega- 
tionalists,” that I reluctantly waived my own preference, and started 
off through the silent streets with the rest of our party to the quiet 
meeting-house. Concord is nothing if not placid; it well deserves 
its Puritan name. <A Sabbath quiet holds the streets; even the straw- 
berry pickers, busy in the gardens though it was Sunday morning 
(a sight that surprised me in Puritan Massachusetts), picked with a 
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decorous noiseless rapidity, as who should perform a needful work, 
in all sober demureness. Most of the houses, especially the newer 
ones, stand in their own well-kept grounds or “ yards,” facing the 
road, with no fence or hedge to sever them from the highway: a 
pleasing democratic and altruistic custom which contrasts prettily 
with the churlish exclusiveness of our rich and monopolist English 
householders, externally symbolised by the high brick wall that 
shuts out the wayfarer from all harmless participation in the beau- 
tiful sights and sounds within. The church is in Walden Street, a 
plain, white, wooden building of Puritan austerity, but not without 
touches of that natural poetry that wells spontaneous in so many 
stern New England hearts. Festoons of beautiful pinky-white 
flowers draped the reading-desk: they were the mountain laurel, 
whose magnificent masses of gorgeous bloom we had seen lighting 
up the combes and corries on the Massachusctts hillsides as we came 
along a week earlier from Albany to Boston by the Berkshire 
valleys. I begged a spray or two afterwards from the parson, and 
was pleased to see the curious contrivance by which the elastic 
stamens leap, when lightly touched, from their confining pockets, 
and dust the bee that visits them for honey with their fertilizing 
pollen. 


Service over, our first point of pilgrimage was the Concord battle- 


field, reached in a few minutes by our host’s trotting mare, through 


a beautiful lane fringed with charming summer homes of Boston 
merchants, and known facti de nomine as Monument Street. <A little 
while before reaching the sacred spot we crossed the line of the 
Lowell Railroad ; and it was curious to note that, even here, in this 
fair little home of New England culture, no bridge or subway carried 
us across the open line—only the usual notice-board swung in the 
wind above the level crossing: ‘“‘ Look out for the cars when the 
bell rings.” Monument Street ends in a graceful avenue of over- 
arching maple-trees ; and on one of these, at the corner of a little 
lane to the left, a roughly-nailed board bears an inscription with the 
date of the battle. ‘Turning down the lonely lane, we reached in a 
moment a rustic bridge, the actual site of the skirmish itself. We 
got down from the buggy and leaned upon the graceful wooden 
parapet. It was a spot where Thoreau often loved to linger, and 
little wonder. Here Thoreau’s spirit animated everything. Beneath 
the bridge—the old North Bridge of old colony days—the river 
flows incredibili levitate, so that one can hardly tell which way the 
current is running. Water-lilies, white and pinky-tipped and 
yellow, flanked by their big round leaves, lolled lazily on the sur- 
face of the stagnant water. A bevy of mud-turtles leaped from the 
floating foliage at our approach, and swam slowly about among the 
tangled pond-weed. Bull-frogs croaked and blinked in the surlight. 
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Dragonflies, blue and bronze-coloured, flitted with a mazy dance 
among the burreeds and arrowheads in countless myriads. Beyond, 
the lush grassy meadows that gave Concord its old Indian name of 
the Grassgrown River twinkled and shimmered in the midday heat; 
and the weeping willows that fringed the stream buzzed responsive 
with the hum of insects. A boat-house fronted the bank hard by. 
We would gladly have “ borrowed a boat from an absent citizen ;” 
and fain seen something more of Thoreau’s haunts ; but time pressed, 
and courage failed us. I picked a few new water-weeds from the 
pool for my American collection, and passed on, somewhat loth, to 
the monument beyond the bridge. 

Just as you cross over, you reach the famous bronze statue of the 
Minute Man, designed by the Concord sculptor French, and on the 
whole the most thoroughly satisfactory specimen of native art that 
I have ever seen in all America. It stands in the cu/ de sac that 
ends the lane. The rustic hero, clad in the simple and picturesque 
homespun costume of eighteenth-century New England, looks up 
alert, flint-lock musket in hand and finger on trigger, with one foot 
firmly planted on the soil, and one just raised in eager expectation 
of a sudden enemy. Expectancy and alertness, indeed, make up the 
very keynotes of the composition, which deserves to be looked at 
from every point of view, and bears that crucial test of plastic art 
from all sides equally. It is impossible to stand before this noble 
monument toa great action, planted as it is there by itself, at the 
terminus and turning-point of the little lane (for the bridge now 
leads nowhere else), without feeling a certain thrill of sympathetic 
patriotism run cold down one’s spine—the wider patriotism that 
frankly admires good deeds braved for the right, in whatever coun- 
try and by whatever people. Britishers as we were, we recognised 
the sacredness of that lovely spot, the first where blood was shed in 
the great righteous conflict for American freedom. The lovely 
meadows, the tall, whispering trees, the hills beyond, the bridge, 
the river, the speaking statue, all combined to make up a touching 
picture that once seen can never be forgotten. 

About seven o’clock on the morning of April the 19th, 1775, eight 
hundred hireling British soldiers filed slowly past the gates of the 
Wayside on the Lexington Road, bound for Concord. The clergy- 
man of the town, William Emerson, grandfather of his grandson, 
boldly advised his little flock to face the drilled and organised 
enemy. The British intruders sought to secure the two bridges ; 
the minute-men (or American volunteers) assembled to oppose them 
at the north bridge, on the very spot where French’s statue now 
stands. Ten minutes’ resolute firing from the raw volunteers utterly 
disconcerted the British detachment, and gave an omen for the 
coming struggle by compelling them to retire, leaving two of their 
men dead beside the bridge. The names of the killed were never 
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known, but an inscription cut on a stone in the wall before you 
reach the river still marks the ‘“‘Grave of the British Soldiers.’ 
The site of the battleground was presented to the town by its owner 
half a century since. The lane now merely crosses the bridge, and 
gives room on the other side for a carriage to turn round the statue 
of the Minute Man. On its square pedestal are cut Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s well-known lines— 
‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Mr. French’s studio is in the town; and from what we saw of his 
work, here and elsewhere, we were sorry we had no spare time in 
which to visit it. Except that flaming meteor, the architect Richard- 
son, who built Phillips Brooks’s church in Boston, and the Harvard 
Law School, we had seen no hand in America so profoundly original 
as that of the native sculptor who designed the Minute Man. 

From the battlefield we retraced our steps once more, past the Old 
Manse, which we found to our sorrow to be built of wood, and far 
from mossy; and so, by a sort of new-world Devonshire lane, to 
the gates of Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. Cemeteries in America are 
always interesting; they care more, and more humanly, for their 
dead over there than we do. Up hill and down dale, through 
sandy drives scented with the wholesome odour of pinewood, the 
roads wind slowly in and out till they reach the central basin-like 
amphitheatre, which bore the romantic name of Sleepy Hollow long 
before the days when the cemetery was consecrated. For its 
consecration Emerson delivered the dedication speech, and San- 
born wrote the touching ode known to most students of contem- 
porary American literature. What pleased us most about it al’, 
however, was the way in which the natural wildness of the spot 
had been left untouched as far as possible; no marble violated the 
numen aque, no smooth turf replaced the ingenuous ferns and native 
wild flowers; and at the risk of incurring the wrath of those who 
fulminate against the man of science as “ peering and botanising on 
his mother’s grave,” I picked a few of the beautiful summer blossoms 
that grew beside the road to carry away with me home to England. 
Flowers are sacred wherever they grow, and none the less sacred, it 
seems to me, because they have sprung from the dust of Thoreau. 
Says Sanborn’s graceful dedicatory ode :— 


‘* These waving woods, these valleys low, 
Between these tufted knolls, 
Year after year shall dearer grow 
To many loving souls; 
And flowers be sweeter here than blow 
Elsewhere between the poles.” 
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So that, if I err at all in this matter, I have at least the consolation 
of erring here in good company. 

Up a steep hill, the path led us first to Hawthorne’s grave, fenced 
round with funereal pyramids of arbor vite, whose tall dark tapering 
tops point the way to Heaven in the true gloomy Puritanical fashion. 
A plain white stone at the head of the grave bears for sole inscription 
the one word ‘ Hawthorne.” No wordy epitaph could have been 
more eloquent. In the same enclosure lie the little graves of Gladys 
Lathrop and others of the great dreamer’s family. The view from 
this point is very charming; Hawthorne, standing here, had once 
remarked to his wife that this was the loveliest spot in all Concord, 
They chose it afterwards for his last resting-place. Just behind 
stands Thoreau’s grave, marked by a red stone with name and date 
of death only. As we turned from it to descend the hill once more, 
the genius loci burst upon us clearer than ever. Two bold grey 
squirrels, gambolling and chattering loquaciously on the pine-trees, 
turned to gibber at us as we passed with woodland frankness. All 
was wild as from the finger of God; and the very squirrels were not 
afraid of us. They led us on with their gambols to Emerson’s last 
home. <A large boulder of native pink quartz, untouched by the 
tool, alone marks the spot. No name, no inscription of any sort, indi- 
cates its meaning. A huge pine towers at its head; unless a friend 
were with you to say, “This is Emerson’s grave,” you would never 
suspect it to be an artificial monument. It looks like one of the 
huge natural boulders which the Great Ice Age has left strewn by 
thousands on every hill-top throughout all Eastern America. 

By Glen Path we regained the highway, and returned to the 
Wayside (late) for luncheon. 

So far we had seen nothing but the civilised and cultivated side of 
Concord. Our afternoon drive took us into the wild and primitive 
woodlands, which I for my part most wished to see. For to me, 
personally, Concord envisages itself chiefly, not as the “ birthplace of 
American liberty,” not as the home of Emerson and Hawthorne, but 
as the favourite haunt and happy hunting-ground of Henry Thoreau. 
For years I had known Walden Pond and Sandy Lake and Fair- 
haven Bay as intimately as I knew Leith Hill and Pillesdon Beacon ; 
I had wandered with Thoreau up the slopes of Ponkawtasset, searched 
with him for Indian arrow-heads and lances on Baker’s farm, or 
watched at Clamshell Hill for hours together, where the musquash 
brought up pretty pink-edged freshwater mussels from the oozy depths 
of the Concord River. I knew Wadden almost by heart, and the 
two volumes of extracts from Thoreau’s journal, published by Mr. 
Blake under the title of Swmnmer and Early Spring in Massachusetts, 
accompanied me on my visit to Concord itself, by way of guides and 
travelling companions. And now I was to see the actual spots and 
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seenes themselves, and correct imagination by the stern light of 
reality. 

It is not often that imagination stands the test; at Walden Pond 
it stands it readily. We drove at first through deep summer roads, 
bordered with an almost English wealth of rich meadow land, where 
the blue grass lilies starred the grass, and the lesser evening prim- 
yose vied with early asters and purple milkweed along the lush 
roadside. Presently the way struck off among deep woods, quite 
primeval in their depth and shadiness. Our host hardly felt cer- 
tain about the road to Thoreau’s hut; a trail to the right struck off 
somewhere through the woods he was certain, and led at last to the 
banks of Walden. Down one such trail, a mere dubious cart- 
track through the thick woods, we turned tentatively, but soon got 
stuck among ruts and stumps, which rendered further progress that 
way impossible. Nature stuck up her big-lettered notice, ‘ No tho- 
roughfare.” We got out, and with difficulty turned the buggy; 
but: I was not sorry for this little misadventure and the consequent 
delay. It blew me good in two ways. Tor one thing, it enabled me 
tohave a good look at the lamb-kill and the cow-wheat, the sweet 
seabious and the white snakeroot, that grew everywhere among the 
tangled thickets. For another thing, it enabled me to see how very 
wild and utterly unsophisticated the country still remains, here in 
the heart of old-settled Massachusetts, within two miles of the town 
of Emerson and Hawthorne, and less than twenty from Boston city. 
Isaw nothing wilder among the unbroken solitudes of the Upper 
Ottawa tributaries than these woods that fringe the banks of Walden. 
American civilization so far has but sidled up a few of the chief 
tiver valleys, leaving the hills and ridges immediately beyond and 
between them as unkempt as when wild in woods the noble savage 
ran. 

Turning back perforce we regained the high road, or rather lane, 
and followed it on till a sudden corner brought us face to face unex- 
pectedly with a beautiful little sheet of placid water. I knew at 
once from Thoreau’s description it must be, not Walden, but Sandy 
Lake ; and the people at the farmhouse close by confirmed the con- 
jecture with smiling acquiescence. They knew enough about Tho- 
reau and his fame to know beforehand what was the final goal of our 
brief pilgrimage, and were evidently pleased to find that persons 
speaking the Queen’s English with an old-world accent should be so 
accurately informed in advance as to all the landmarks of their 
township from the works of their own eccentric fellow-citizen. 
Sandy Lake itself, though perhaps inferior in beauty to Walden, 
makes almost as pretty a picture of a hill-embosomed tarn as any I 
have seen anywhere in America. Steep wooded slopes rise sheer 
and high from the water’s edge ; and on the exact top of the tallest 
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hill, rare sight for the Transatlantic world, stands a gentleman’s 
country house, overlooking this wild and beautiful prospect. For 
Americans will not live in the country except as tillers; the con- 
gested civilization of the great towns contrasts luridly with the utter 
wildness and desolation of the untouched country. Concord itself 
stands an almost unique example of a residential country town ; and 
even at Concord all the houses lie close together, well within the 
precincts of the village proper. 

The people at the farm, proud of our quest, directed us as well as 
they could to the lonely trail which led off to the site of Thoreau’s 
hut. But the directions were intricate, and even now, with a map 
of the township before me as I write, “ From a survey by Henry D. 
Thoreau,” supplemented by Mr. Blaisdell’s later plan, I cannot ex- 
actly make out the line of our wanderings. One characteristic little 
point, however, recurred in the directions of all our informants: we 
were to follow the high road till we came to a spot “ with pine-trees 
planted out in rows like an orchard.”” The strangeness of any trees 
other than apples or cherries being regularly planted—it was Tho- 
reau’s hand that set them out—seemed to have sunk deep into the 
simple minds of all these good countrified New Englanders. It was 
interesting, too, to note that they all seemed to know all about 
Thoreau, and to remember well his favourite points of view and rest- 
ing-places. Proceeding through the wild woods we presently met a 
pure-blooded negro, and our host, pulling up the buggy, began to 
question this smiling informant about the trail through the forest. 
“Surely,” said I to myself, remembering our helpless and hopeless 
West Indian fellow-subjects, ‘the black man can never have heard 
of Thoreau?” But what a blessed thing it is, even for a negro 
(though I admit he has drawbacks) to have been born a citizen 
of the Big Republic! Our friend not only was well up in his 
Thoreau, but also gave us the best and clearest account we had yet 
received as to how to reach the lodge in the wilderness, Following 
his directions, we soon surmounted a steep slope, whence a wide view 
opened itself up suddenly before us. We might have been gazing 
at the Massachusetts of King Philip and the early Roundhead settlers. 
Not a human habitation, not a cleared farm, not a sign of life or 
civilized occupation, anywhere broke the unvaried expanse of wild 
woodland. Hill and dale, mountain and valley, as far as eye could 
reach, all were densely clad throughout with primeval forest. We 
were looking across towards the Berkshire hills, and one solitary 
peak rose high above the others with a conical outline of unusual 
grandeur. I recognised it at once as Wachusett from Thoreau’s 
description ; and next day, when we slowly approached it by the 
Fitchburg railroad, I verified my conjecture at close quarters. 
Presently water gleams through the pine trees on the left, and 
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far below us, in its own deep basin, girt round with tiers of wooded 
hills, we see Walden shining like a sheet of silver. 

We got out of the buggy, tied the mare to a tree by the road- 
side, and wound our way by a mossy trail down to the edge of the 
silent water. Once more Thoreau walked bodily by our side. Dense 
undergrowth of forestine vegetation carpets the ground, chiefly par- 
tridge-berry, clubmoss, and the various winter greens. This beautiful 
creeping, waxy-white blossom, with thick and serrate evergreen 
leaves, which I have never seen before save dried in herbariums, 
is the prince’s pine or pipsissewa; it was a favourite of Thoreau’s, 
who picked it here on this very day more than thirty years ago, as 
I afterwards learn on referring to his diary. Other exquisite orchid- 
like flowers, dainty and delicate, with that exotic hothouse air of all 
the true forestine flora, I carry home with me, in my case, for later 
identification. So, detained a hundred times by sights and sounds 
that often of old detained Thoreau, we reach at last the shingly 
beach of the little lake, and look across its narrow end to the hills 
opposite. 

Walden Pond, in the language of the hermit who has made it 
famous, “‘is a clear and deep green well, half a mile long, and a 
mile and three-quarters in circumference; a perennial spring in the 
midst of pine and oak woods, without any visible inlet or outlet, 
except by the clouds and evaporation.””’ "We found the water still 
as limpid as in Thoreau’s days, and the “ perch and shiners,”’ still 
lurking in the shallower parts, could be easily seen through its clear 
transparency as they turned their gleaming sides to the oblique sun- 
light. On a gentle eminence near the northern shore we came upon 
the relics of Thoreau’s hut. Here, in 1845, the recluse philosopher, 
half-way between a Red Indian and a Boston transcendentalist, 
built with his own hands his wooden home, constructed of timbers 
that grew on the spot, and covered with boards which he bought 
from “ James Collins, an Irishman who worked on the Fitchburg 
railroad. James Collins’s shanty,” he adds approvingly, “was 
always considered an uncommonly fine one.” The house, when com- 
pleted, consisted of a single weatherproof room, ten feet wide by 
fifteen feet long ; and, in spite of the natural beauty of the surround- 
ings, it must have been about as bare and ugly a little building (to 
judge from surviving views) as any raw settler’s crude frame house 
in all America. This I say of deliberate purpose, and with the 
section on architecture in the first chapter of Walden distinctly 
present before my mind’s eye. ‘‘ Much it concerns a man, forsooth,” 
says Thoreau, with virtuous transcendental indignation, “ how a few 
sticks are slanted over him or under him, and what colours are 
daubed upon his box.” In this matter I am not with him. Our 
much-maligned Oscar has here rather my suffrages; and nobody 
VOL. XLIII. N.S. YY 
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would have admitted more freely than Thoreau himself that two 
views may be held upon most subjects. Such moods as his lead on 
in the end to the Hindoo fakir and the Buddhist Nirvana. But 
happily, difference of opinion never alters friendship with those who 
lie buried in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. 

In this little comfortless one-roomed house Thoreau lived an 
ascetic life of pure nature-worship for two years and two months, 
through all the rigours of a New England winter. His living for 
eight months cost him eight dollars and seventy-six cents, or consid- 
erably under two pounds sterling. Like a true Pythagorean, he 
cultivated chiefly the domestic bean, finding it on the whole the 
cheapest food on which man can sustain life in the woods of Massa- 
chusetts. In all this I wish I could always feel quite sure that 
Thoreau was au fond thoroughly sincere. The men who knew him 
personally say he was: to me, who have known him only through his 
books—though there intimately—a faint suspicion of insincerity, 
much as I love him, peeps ever and anon through the careful turn of 
his well-weighed sentences. He seems at times to be acting a part, 
to be protesting too theatrically by his over-simple life and rough 
clothing against the folly of devoting so much time to the inane 
society of our fellow-creatures. 


‘**He declined from the first,’’ says Mr. Blake, ‘‘to live for the common 
prizes of society, for wealth or even what is called a competence, for pro- 
fessional, social, political, or even literary success; and this not from a 
want of ambition or a purpose, but from an ambition far higher than the 
ordinary, which fully possessed him,—an ambition to obey his purest instincts, 
to follow implicitly the tinest intimations of his genius, to secure thus the 
fullest and freest life of which he was capable. He chose to lay emphasis on 
his relations to nature and the universe rather than on those he bore to the ant- 
hill of society, not to be merely another wheel in the social machine. He felt 
that the present is only one among the possible forms of civilization, and so 
preferred not to commit himself to it. Herein lies the secret of that love of the 
wild which was so prominent a trait in his character.” 





Such is always the friendly judgment upon Thoreau: such is the 
judgment I myself should like to pass upon him, and do on the whole 
pass upon him in more lenient moments, Still, doubts will some- 
times obtrude themselves. Was not this very simplicity and poverty 
a little overdone? Was it not indirectly a means of attracting to 
him a certain amount of public attention, nay, even of not wholly 
ungrateful popularity ? Before his death, he consented so far to come 
out of his shell as actually to deliver lecturesin Boston ; and he was 
not insensible to the flattering acquaintance of men like Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and Bronson Alcott. I do not mean for a moment to 
suggest that Thoreau’s love of nature and solitude was otherwise 
than genuine, heart-felt, and sincere. He was by temperament a 
born naturalist in the old-fashioned sense; he loved to watch the 
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birds and beasts, the trees and flowers, the clouds and waterfalls. 
Unlike most of his countrymen, too, he was a born pedestrian, and 
his historic tramp through the Cape Cod peninsula, as weli as his 
long lonely wanderings through the White Mountains and the 
wilderness of Maine, were evidently undertaken for pure love of 
them. I have often wondered, indeed, whether any remote current 
of Red Indian blood may have run in the veins of the Concord philo- 
sopher. The “praying Indians” to whom apostle Eliot preached, 
and who had their headquarters here at Concord, must surely have 
left some traces of their strain among the neighbouring population ; 
and Thoreau was a Concord man from the cradle upwards, his birth- 
place and his grave being both shown within the precincts of the 
model village. On his journeys through the forest he sometimes 
tramped it alone, but sometimes he took an Indian guide, or joined 
some roving band of redskins, whose tongue he learned in part to 
understand. They taught the like-minded white man all their 
simple lore of traditional woodcraft, steered him in their birch-bark 
canoes down seething rapids, and helped him to scale the ramping 
precipices of sheer Katahdin. He knew, as well as they, how to 
sustain life on the minimum of food, and travelled as light in the 
matter of clothing. He could endure hunger and thirst longer ; he 
could bear greater extremes of heat and cold. Often he experi- 
mented, true Indian fashion, on his powers of endurance ; once, it is 
said, he slept the night through in a barrel deeply buried in a snow- 
drift, to see how such cold comfort suited him. No man had a keener 
eye for a broken tomahawk or a flint arrowhead cast up by the frost 
among the newly ploughed fields that fringed the Assabet. He even 
thought the Indians owned “a more practical and vital science” 
than white men, and that “a dictionary of the Indian language 
reveals another and wholly new life to us.” 

“The Indian,” he says in one wayward passage, “stood nearer 
to wild nature than we.’ And again, going a little deeper, he 
writes in his diary— 


“ As it is important to consider nature from the point of view of science, 
remembering the nomenclature and systems of men, and so, if possible, go a 
step further in that direction, so it is equally important often to ignore or 
forget all that men presume they know, and take an original and unprejudiced 
view of nature, letting her make what impression she will on you, as the first 
men, and all children, and natural men do. For our science, so called, is 
always more barren and mixed with error than our sympathies are.” 


Yet, though he wrote thus, perhaps no naturalist ever posed more 
for his fellow-men: certainly none ever looked at nature more from 
the point of view, not only of a civilized being, but of a Boston 
transcendentalist. Even in his diary, which was clearly not written 
for his own eye only (if one reads through the lines of it) he throws 
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himeelf again and again into thinking attitudes ; he says implicitly 
to the world, “Observe how original I am; see what profound 
depths of unsuspected ethical meaning I extract from the simplest 
physical circumstances.” At every turn the human suggestions 
come out afresh : ‘‘ The landscape of my mind;” “ what I am, I am;” 
“the best you can write will be the best you are;” “nothing goes 
by luck in composition ;” “I was obliged to describe to them [the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science] that poor 
part of me which alone they can understand ;’’—these little self- 
conscious asides recur abundantly on every page of his delicious 
diaries. Even when he was looking closest at nature, in fact, the 
Concord transcendentalist never for a moment forgot that Henry 
D. Thoreau, of Massachusetts, was the person who was looking at 
her. 

But this is indeed rank blasphemy, thus to speak or think of ou 
Concord mystic on the very shores of Walden Pond. Nay, rather, 
it is because I love him that I venture to criticize him, for in truth 
no man ever loved nature more deeply or intensely than Thoreau. 
Like no one else he knew the meaning of every note or movement of 
bird and beast and fish and insect. Born out of due time, just too 
early for the great change in men’s views of nature which transferred 
all interest in outer life from the mere dead things one sees in museums 
to their native habits and modes of living, he was yet in some sort a 
vague and mystical anticipatory precursor of the modern school of 
functional biologists. Not that he himself would have readily 
admitted it; he would have held himself no doubt as far superior, by 
some transcendental title, to the mere plodding Darwins and Wallages 
and Hookers. But page after page of his diary notes facts about the 
pollen showers of pine-trees, the fertilization of skunk cabbage, the 
nesting of birds, the preferences of mink or musk rat, the courtship 
of butterflies, all of a piece with those minute observations on which 
naturalists nowadays build their most interesting theories. And it 
is pleasant to remark that among his very few definite references to 
scientific books or papers, one is to Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s abortive 
theory of evolution, and another is to a very early essay of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s in the Westminster Review. 

That night, when we returned home to the Wayside, a fancy 
struck me to turn up the diaries, and find how Thoreau himself had 
spent the day on the corresponding date of each year there noted. 
The very first such entry at which I opened struck me with a strange 
thrill of surprise; for the first name that met my eye as I skimmed 
over the page was John Brown’s; and I remembered then that John 
Brown of Harper’s Ferry, old John Brown, whose body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave while his soul goes marching on, was 4 
friend and ally of Thoreau’s and of Sanborn’s. To many English 
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ears, I doubt not, John Brown’s name conveys but little import. To 
me, on the contrary, it is full of meaning. I was in America in 
59, when the martyr of Kansas made his desperate attempt for 
freedom in Virginia; and I heard, with hushed breath, in ’61 the 
first levy of Connecticut soldiers tramp out of New Haven with colours 
flying, singing as they marched the Hallelujah Chorus to the 
jingling threnody of the rugged hero. With any man who saw 
that magnificent outburst of national enthusiasm on the eve of the 
war, John Brown’s name will be for ever sacred ; and it was pleasant 
to remember that here in Concord, at Sanborn’s house, he spent the 
days immediately preceding his departure for Virginia. The night 
before he left, the fiery old farmer enthusiast spoke in public at 
Concord Town Hall. Sunborn, last of the Titans, was his great 
friend, and Sanborn and Thoreau lived opposite one another, and 
messed together at the same table. After the fiasco at Harper’s 
Ferry, the Concord abolitionists held a requiem service for the 
martyr of their cause. Sanborn wrote the funeral hymn for the 
occasion, and Thoreau and Emerson said a last farewell to the grand 
old anarchist. For supposed complicity in Brown’s rebellion, 
Sanborn himself was summoned to testify before a lop-sided com- 
mittee of the Senate, presided over by that international firebrand, 
Mason of Virginia. He refused to go. Thereupon the United 
States Marshal came to his house, with four assistants, and after 
handeuffing him, would have carried him away by force to Wash- 
ington. But the Concord citizens, good seditious folk, well knowing 
ahigher law than that administered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, got up a most meritorious riot on his account; and 
the next day met him on his return discharged on writ of habeas 
corpus with a salute of cannon, and in other ways testified their 
vigorous abhorrence of the accursed thing with refreshing New 
England fervour and independence. To write John Brown’s life has 
been the chief occupation of Sanborn’s maturer years ; his house was 
often the shelter of runaway slaves, and once the hiding place for 
two of the hunted-down Harper’s Ferry fugitives. Pressure of 
time prevented us from accepting Mr. Howells’ letter of introduction ; 
but we just looked upon Sanborn in the flesh at Concord, and I was 
glad to think I had seen the face of such a fine, indomitable old 
Puritan rebel. It carried one back in spirit to the days of the 
regicides. Opposition to law is always in itself attractive ; when it 
takes the form of opposition for a great and noble purpose, it enlists 
at once all the truest and profoundest sympathies of one’s moral 
hature. 

How strange that Concord, that placid, idyllic, almost somnolent 
village, should thus intimately have bound itself up in association 
with the two great volcanic outbursts of American history. Indeed 
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it was at Walden itself, remote and solitary Walden, that the 
Boston struggle for emancipation may almost be said to have begun, 
for there, more than fifty years ago, a public meeting was held in the 
wild woods to celebrate the just freeing of the West Indian slaves 
by the British Parliament. Among the speakers that day were three 
young men, known afterwards to the world as Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips. We did not forget 
that Sunday afternoon, as we stood on the shingly shore at Walden, 
to look across to the spot where that primitive folk-moot said its say 
for freedom under the open heaven in the fine old fashion of their 
freeborn Ceitic and Teutonic ancestors. 

But to exhaust on a single Sunday all the associations of Concord, 
from the days of parson Emerson and the intrusive Britishers to the 
days of Curtis—of “‘ Prue and I ”—who worked on a farm here in 
this very township before he became a Nile Howadji, and sat for the 
Harpers at an editor’s table, would be simply impossible for the most 
ardent and indefatigable of sound-winded sightseers. I must over- 
look the famous Concord grape; I must omit Margaret Fuller and 
Frederika Bremer ; forget how Longfellow and Channing came here 
on visits to Bronson Alcott; pass by the memories of Howe, and 
Bancroft, and Harriet Martineau, and Theodore Parker, which cluster 
thick round the Symposium Club and the School of Philosophy; 
space fails me to mention all. In fact, though it ¢s in America, I 
know no village of equal size anywhere in the world which combines 
in so high a degree so many interests, antiquarian, literary, artistic, 
scientific, historical, philosophic, human, and natural, as the home of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne. 

That evening, after dinner, we went up by twilight into the tower 
at the Wayside, and sat through blind man’s holiday in Hawthorne’s 
study. On the plain oak writing-desk in the corner stood the bronze 
Italian inkstand-—a Romar reminiscence—which had held the ink 
for the Marble Faun, better known to English readers, for some 
mysterious reason of the publishers, as Zransformation. The fire-flies 
flitted over the water-meadows outside, and we sat for a while with 
hushed hearts listening to the mingled hum of the midges and mos- 
quitoes. Presently a strange wild cry struck upon our ears. It was 
the whip-poor-will uttering his plaintive scream in the dusk of 
evening above the misty meadow-land. We had not heard him 
before since our return to America; time and place conspired to 
reinforce the mystic dreamings of childish recollection. Once, twice, 
thrice, the three words harshly spoken, fell plain and distinct upon 
our ears as human articulation, then they faded away slowly in the 
distance, and nothing was left but the buzz of the insects and the 
faint rustling of Hester Prynne’s ghostly gown against the steep 
parapet of the wooden staircase. Grant ALLEN. 
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From the dawn of national compunction for long complicity in 
human plunder, it was always feared, and often bluntly threat- 
ened, that if we gave up others would hold on; and that, while we 
lost the profits, the misery of the negroes would continue all the 
same. The forecasting mind of Mr. Pitt saw the whole width of the 
danger; and while refusing to make it in any degree an excuse 
for paltering with the public sin, or pausing to argue the balance 
of probabilities in the future which no one could limit or poise, 
he set to work characteristically to mitigate, while there was time, 
the reaction that he felt might arise abroad upon England’s re- 
nouncing the trade. As early as 1788, when Mr. Eden was at 
Paris, trying with the help of M. Necker to negotiate a Reciprocity 
Treaty of commerce, he was instructed to ask for co-operation be- 
tween the two Governments for the purpose of simultaneously 
erushing the guilty practice in which up to then we had the largest 
share. Obviously it would have come easier to the over-sensitive- 
ness of the most touchy of nations to walk hand in hand with their 
greatest maritime rival, than to follow subsequently in her footsteps 
because she had awakened to a new sense of human right and wrong. 
The great Minister was afflicted with no Quixotic notion about lead- 
ing the world on the path of progress, and taking for granted that 
none could refuse to follow. He was not impelled by the vanity of 
swaggering ahead with the vulgar hope of clutching the national 
eredit or insuring the national gain. He trusted, probably, that it 
would be easier to carry an Anglo-French abolition scheme than one 
that was British alone; and that it would be easier on such a basis 
to coax or compel Portuguese, Spaniards, and Dutch to yield to 
such joint example. Enjoying the personal confidence of his chief 
in the highest degree, Mr. Eden spared no pains to promote his 
views on a subject he had espoused so earnestly. But the Government 
of Louis XVI. was already crumbling to ruin, and possessed neither 
the spirit nor the virtue to respond to the demand ; and the fact of its 
refusal becoming known served but to strengthen the defenders of 
the existing system, and to supply its apologists with the argument 
that France would be tempted to encroach upon our trade and engross 
our marine. The bewildered council of Versailles did not, of course, 
say this, but they put off Mr. Eden’s proposal to a more convenient 
season; and, willing to do the Planters a pleasure, left the captives 
bound. A great opportunity for civilisation and humanity was thus 
lost. The social earthquake soon after overthrew absolute monarchy, 
feudal oppression, religious exclusion, corrupt monopoly, and the 
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whole network of degrading disabilities that held down the sons of 
toil in the temperate zone. But to the unwaged multitudes of the 
tropics these philosophical mercies did not apply. Liberty was but 
an affair of latitude, and in the gradations of species fraternity faded 
away. Universal equality was indeed enacted, all gainsayers being 
sent to the guillotine; but when the swarthy inhabitants of Hayti 
claimed to be treated as French citizens they were spurned as not 
entitled to the rights of man. The reign of domestic terror gave 
place to the foreign fear of the empire, but slave-trade under the 
tricolor remained the law of France. Bourbonism was set up 
again, but it had no remorse on account of the slave-trade; nor was 
it until the Hundred Days, when Napoleon was seeking earnestly for 
materials wherewith to build anew his shattered reputation, that he 
bethought him of this peace-offering to outraged liberty. 

Meanwhile, however, the cause of abolition was steedily maintained 
in England, and slowly but permanently it made its way. It was said 
more than once, in the memorable debates which led to the passing of 
the Act prohibiting British ships or crews from taking part in the 
slave-trade, that the suffering and sin which the practice entailed 
was so great “that neither the mind could conceive nor the tongue 
describe it.” Yet, though denounced by the best of men both in and 
out of Parliament, ‘as wicked in its beginning and equally so in its 
progress, affording men of bad dispositions full scope for the exercise 
of their passions, and rendering men of good dispositions callous to 
the misery of others,” the friends of abolition owned with misgiving 
that the reiteration of its evils had dulled the public sense of shame, 
and begotten a tacit disposition to regard the mischief as incurable. 
Pitt and Fox, Burke and Adam Smith, Paley and John Wesley, had 
spent their efforts, but unavailingly, to withdraw England from par- 
ticipation in the odious system, and one by one they had sunk to 
rest, leaving the great work unfinished. Grenville and Wilberforce, 
Erskine and Romilly, Grey and Canning, remained, but they cov- 
fessed that their chief cause of apprehension lay in the apathy of the 
few and the indifference of the many. At the close of the great 
war they had the gratification of seeing a general declaration made 
by all the Powers of Europe forbidding a continuance of a trade 
which, in the words of Sir 8. Romilly, “ could only be carried on by 
rapine, torture, and murder ;”’ and they rejoiced that the majority 
of the states who had no naval jealousies to consult readily agreed that 
the captives bought or stolen, if found on board a trading vessel, should 
be deemed contraband of peace: and when so adjudged by a Vice- 
Admiralty Court should be set free. France and Turkey refused, 
and they refuse still the right of search ; and because they do so there 
are those amongst us who say, ‘“‘Why waste money on cruisers that 
cannot sweep the seas, and efface the infamy ? ” 
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In 1824, when Mr. Canning had become Foreign Minister, the Duke 
of Wellington was authorised to propose at the Congress of Verona an 
international convention of all the European Powers for the extinc- 
tion of the slave-trade by sea. On his way through Paris he opened 
the subject to M. Villéle, but found him full of the old jealousy, 
which ascribed to us an insatiable greed of colonial and maritime 
advantages. ‘‘ He would not conceal that the abolition of the slave- 
trade was unpopular in France, not because any value was attached to 
their colonies, which were generally thought useless, but because the 
abolition had been pressed by Great Britain. The law of abolition 
had passed their legislature without discussion. This silence was 
not to be attributed to indifference, but to the sense entertained 
that the measure had been forced upon the King, and that every 
step towards carrying it into execution was a national disgrace.’’ 
He concluded by coolly proposing, instead, an exchange of the French 
settlements on the Atlantic for Mauritius, as that would dispense his 
countrymen with all further occasion for visiting the west coast of 
Africa, and leave us free to watch its traffic without dispute. Canning, 
of course, could not treat such a proposal as serious. Strange as it 
sounds to us now, the Duke found Metternich more willing to advise 
at Verona the general pact in favour of humanity than any of his 
diplomatic associates there. But the French sardonically reminded 
him that the concession cost Austria nothing, which France regarded 
as a mortification, though unwilling to acknowledge as a loss. The 
ban of international outlawry against the pirates of the ocean was, 
however, at length obtained, and one by one all the European States 
except the Porte and France abandoned the privilege of buying or 
stealing negroes and carrying them to market beyond the western 
ocean.? 

Palmerston, bred in the school of Canning (who was the first 
to put him in the Cabinet), never relaxed the control that a 
British squadron exercised over interlopers and marauders on the 
defenceless coast whence captive labourers continued to be stolen to 
till the cotton and sugar fields of Carolina, Cuba, and Brazil. The 
station was unpopular, the expenses heavy, and its tendency to raise 
the price of the human chattel. So long, therefore, as the cruel 
demand lasted, ruffian daring was found ready to venture to pursue 
its sanguinary calling and make its escape between the cruisers, which 
at best could not be everywhere along that shore of death. Each 
corsair that broke the blockade with his living freight was hailed 
with triumph on arrival in a slave-owning port; and the jeering 
cry was ever and anon raised in the press and in Parliament, that 
it was all waste of money keeping up a fleet of cruisers that did not 
and could not effectuate its purpose; and that it would be much 


(1) Wellington Correspondence, vol. i. p. 259. 
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better to rely rather on the gradual spread of commerce and civili- 
sation. But Palmerston, while he held the Seals of Secretary of 
State, would never listen to such dilatory counsel. Every year he 
laid on the table of each House his tale of re-captures of helpless 
beings whom it was hard indeed to replant in a congenial land and 
teach the arts of industry and peace; but from the guilt of whose 
life-long servitude or premature death by the way, he rejoiced in 


helping materially to free the character of England. Palmerston 
spent his life in the belief that labour obtained by force, imported 
in fetters, and compelled by the whip, would be abandoned at last ; 
and he did not die until he had his anticipations in the United 
States completely fultilled and the slave-trade interdicted in Brazil. 
Cuba has since followed these examples, and the markets for West 
African slaves being closed, a fleet of cruisers on the Gold Coast is 
no longer necessary. 

But what of late years has prominently come into view on the 
other side of the Dark Continent? Time out of mind there indeed 
existed a sad and shameful traffic across the Indian seas, all along 
the coast from the mouth of the Zambesi to that of the Nile, in men, 
women, and children of the uncivilised races for domestic use in the 
Ottoman and Persian Empires. As it little, if at all, resembled the 
wholesale business in bondage done during the eighteenth century, 
its extent and enormity attracted little European notice, and except 
in missionary reports and travellers’ notes the subject was hardly 
mentioned. ‘Turkish vices and brutalities were intermittently made 
the theme of political reproach and invective; but with the fluctu- 
ations of party, inquiry into a repulsive subject died away, and it 
was not until we became responsible in various ways for the better 
government of Egypt that the question began to trouble the popular 
mind whether some means ought not to be sought for putting an 
end to the widespread abominations which we could no longer affect 
to disbelieve. What Speke and Livingstone, Stanley and Gordon, 
and a score of other writers had denounced as shame or sin, became 
the subject of consular and political reports to Downing Street, and 
every new functionary, military or civil, sent to advise or aid the 
feeble Government of Cairo, was filled with instructions to do what- 
ever might be most judicious towards the ultimate extirpation of the 
slave system. Mr. Alfred Butler, while acting as tutor to the sons 
of the present Khedive, had many opportunities of ascertaining the 
true state of feeling on the subject among Egyptian functionaries, 
and of learning the truth as to the extent to which importation and 
sale is commonly though clandestinely carried on. In a lively and 
instructive volume he has given numerous details, for the most part 
verified in personal converse with Tewfik himself, whom he wholly 
acquits of willing toleration of the hateful system, or indifference 
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to the cruelties inextricably woven therewith, and which, as a Fellow 
of Brazenose, he revolts from telling in the vulgar tongue. 

It is sometimes said to-day (as formerly it used often to be 
by selfish sceptics regarding the horrors of the Middle Passage 
A 5 ‘ z 
that the dealers have no motive for cruelty, as their interest lies in 
bringing their biped stock to market in good condition. Experience 
tells us—as it did convincingly all who had ears to hear in our 

5”. 
grandsires’ time—that cruelty is not to be trusted to forbear by the 


promptings of nice calculation or liability to spasms of remorse. 


The devil blinds as well as beguiles those into whom he has entered. 
A slave-girl of one of the harems in Cairo used to tell how on her 
passage down the Nile, the boat being surprised at night by a 
search-party, she and her companions were thrown overboard with 
ropes under their arms, and under fearful threats were bidden to 
keep quiet in the water. As the young negro stock in the up- 
country are to be had cheap, wholesale speculators can afford to risk 
the loss of a considerable number who perish by the way from the 
effects of dire ill-usage. The sickly or unskilfully wounded are 
allowed to drop off in the desert, as not being worth the trouble and 
cost of flogging and feeding week after week on their long journey 
towards the sea: and who will undertake to do the equation between 
merciless thrift and sordid mercy ? 

When Tewfik was shown an account furnished by an English resi- 
dent at Jeddah, of the increase of the traffic there since Gordon quitted 
the Soudan, he said he thought it likely, and very much deplored it ; 
but when Mr. Malet suggested the issue of a sudden proclamation 
declaring all slaves to be free, he declined, not from want of inclination, 
but because it was beyond his power to effect such a revolution by the 
despotic exercise of his will. ‘‘ The difficulty,” observes Mr. Butler, 
“is that slavery is so interwoven not only with the harem system, 
but with the very religion of the Moslem, that it could not be with- 
drawn without unravelling the whole social fabric.” Tewfik him- 
self would never buy a slave, and he always pays wages to those be- 
longing to his father’s establishment which he was obliged to take 
over, bes ides providing them with food and clothing. He ‘complained 
that in England great mistakes were made upon the most notorious 
aspects of the case. Riaz Pasha, who was known to have a house 
full of slaves, not one of whom had wages, received a letter from 
Sir Rivers Wilson complimenting him on his zeal in the cause of 
abolition ; for he had been to England, and contrived to wheedle 
people there into a belief in his philanthropy. But the Khedive 
said similar illusions prevailed in England, he believed, regarding 
Turkey, where it was imagined that the sale of imported slaves had 
of late years been actually put down because the public mart had 
been suppressed. At Pera the traffic was as brisk as ever, the price 
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of a fair Circassian being £300. To the suggestion that abolition 
would be difficult on the shores of the Red Sea while the demand in 
Turkey and Asia Minor notoriously prevailed, he replied, “It will 
be very difficult but not impossible; it shall be done.”* This was 
in 1881; seven years have come and gone and the evil practice still 
remains, not indeed wholly unchecked, but utterly uneradicated and 
unaltered. 

Another native Ruler, acting under English influence, was in the 
same year, 1881, doing what in him lay to discountenance the Arab 
raids in Central Africa, and to wean his people from the usury 
of blood by the prospect of humane and honest trade. The story of 
the late Sultan of Zanzibar is well known. 

Vice-Consul Holmwood reported in 1876, that during the year 
thirty thousand slaves had passed north through Pangani, and that of 
these at least fifteen thousand had found their way from Quiloa to the 
island of Pemba. Some good men had feared that in proportion as 
the direct means of exportation were checked, the transport by land 
would be increased, in search of other places of export; and that the 
suffering of the captives would be aggravated thereby. The treaty 
negotiated with the late Sultan, in 1873, for preventing shipment of 
negroes to Arabia and elsewhere, promised in the following years to 
be effectual. But it could not be denied that resort was frequently 
had to the other alternative by the traders, namely, by driving their 
victims in chain-gangs northwards hundreds of miles, as far some- 
times as the Somali country, whereby the mortality was greatly 
augmented. Above four thousand slaves marched in this manner 
from the interior fell under the personal observation of Vice-Consul 
Elton in 1873, during the journey he was ordered to make for the 
purpose of inquiry in certain districts. Mr. Holmwood’s visit to the 
equatorial region convinced him that the land transit had been fully 
organised there, and his statistics showed that another form of the 
evil had sprung up in lieu of that we hoped we had suppressed. 
Lord Derby directed the Consul-General to re-investigate the matter. 
The result was a report stating his belief that though in 1875 the 
numbers might have been somewhat overstated, the totals by land 
and sea for the following year would be greater still. Consul Kirk 
could himself name the owners of not less than a thousand negroes 
that had been sent to Pemba during a succession of months, and he 
thence inferred that many times that number had been smuggled 
abroad ; and the use he made of it was to obtain from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar by treaty the public abolition of slavery in the northern 
third of his dominions and the blocking of the land route north of 
Lamo. But the Sultan’s subordinates, and the wealthier class of 
his subjects, were opposed to the anti-slavery policy to a man.” 


(1) Butler, 192. (2) Slave Trade Papers, No. 3, 1876. 
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HM. ship London was stationed near the island, and her boats were 
employed in watching and boarding, when necessary, the Arab 
coasters that supply large vessels with cargoes of slaves for transport 
to Persia and the Red Sea. 

A dhow of twenty-seven tons with seven slaves was captured in 
September, 1881, off Zanzibar by one of the boats of the London. 
The crew and slave-owners did not resist, and made their escape 
after running her ashore. The captives had been lately brought down 
from the interior and sold to traders on the coast. Her length on 
deck was 45 feet, main breadth 15 feet. Several other dhows were 
captured in the same waters, none of which offered any resistance. 
But in October the Mambo Sasa, 174 tons, with 134 slaves on board, 
was hailed by Lieutenant Travers in a boat from the London. In 
trying to elude pursuit she struck upon a rock, and there was barely 
time to rescue those on board. The Arabs who surrendered were 
handed over to the Sultan, who imprisoned them in the fort. The 
captives had been brought down from Lake Nyassa, the majority 
women or boys. Fifty-four were placed under the care of Bishop 
Steere’s mission, thirty children handed over to the French mission, 
and the rest allowed to take care of themselves with letters of manu- 
mission. 

In December, Colonel Miles reported from Zanzibar that after 
visiting the Comoro Islands no doubt remained with him that they 
were favourite depdts of the inhuman trade, and that Seyyid Ali, 
their Ruler, found his interest in its open encouragement.’ He 
there learned the tragic fate of Captain Brownrigg and several 
of his men, in an attempt to detain a slaver of 170 tons, showing 
French colours, off the coast of Pemba. It would seem that the 
unresisted seizure of the pirate vessels had misled Captain Brownrigg 
to the conclusion that armed resistance was seldom, if ever, to be 
anticipated; and that cruising off Pemba in his pinnace with but 
eight European hands, he sighted the dhow. Not choosing to raise 
any question of international difficulty, he forbade his men showing 
their arms, and, wearing his uniform, went on board the suspected 
ship. While looking at her papers the Nokhoda made a signal to 
his men, who poured a volley into the pinnace and boarded her before 
they could reply. Left alone to defend himself, Brownrigg shot two 
of his assailants, but at length sank under twenty sabre wounds. 
The native seamen, jumping overboard, escaped. The stoker and a 
native servant, who survived, managed to pick up some of their fugitive 
companions and bring the pinnace into harbour. Brownrigg un- 
questionably owed his death to his punctiliousness. Out of deference 
to the French flag he refrained from arming his men, his intention 
being to verify her papers and the use of the French flag. Had 


(1) To Lord Granville, 21st October, 1881. 
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he armed his men, the result would have been different. The Arab 
master, one Hindi-bin-Khotum, was a pretended French subject, 
who had been lately released from prison on an unproven charge of 
slave-dealing. The Sultan at once ordered a force to surround the 
place where the crew of the dhow, panicstricken at what they had 
done, were hiding on the coast of Pemba. After a desperate resist- 
ance they were made prisoners, and their chief died of his wounds.’ 
The French Government expressed their deep regret at the tragic 
events reported, and repeated their assurance that their naval 
officers continued to receive strict orders to prevent the misusing 
of the colours of the Republic by the slave-dealers. But M. 
Gambetta, in his despatch on the subject, reiterated the expres- 
sions so often employed: “‘ When we pointed out to the Cabinet of 
London the serious inconveniences which would, in our opinion, be 
entailed by the proceedings they had suggested, we requested them 
to send categorical orders to their agents at Zanzibar of such a kind 
as would leave no doubt in their minds of the firm intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to strictly observe, with regard to vessels 
flying our flag, the rules laid down in the instructions concerted 
between England and France for the verification of the flag of 
suspected vessels.” The reply was only that our complaints had 
been brought to the notice of the Admiralty. But the special com- 
mission asked for (though temporary) to board dhows under the 
French flag, in order to search for the murderers of Captain Brown- 
rigg, could not be granted without infringing the principles laid 
down in the joint instructions.* 

By a convention with the British Government the present Khe- 
dive undertook that the buying and selling of human beings should 
be declared illegal, and that any acts of the kind should be visited 
with severe penalties after the year 1884. Tewfik at one time 
entertained the idea that he could abbreviate the period thus 
denoted. Riaz Pasha and other ministers strongly objected, and 
said the difficulties would be insurmountable. Mr. Butler, to whom 
he communicated his half-formed design, assured him that there 
was nothing he could do which would enlist so much the sym- 
pathy of the English public and gain him credit throughout Chris- 
tendom. Riaz invoked the sanction of the Koran, which he said 
permitted slavery; but the Khedive, who said he had studied 
its precepts more closely, contended that the Prophet only meant to 
permit the retention in bondage of captives taken in war, and that 
his words, fairly construed, did not warrant the stealing or capturing 
of foreigners, or the selling of dependents of both sexes for the mere 
sake of gain. The Koran enjoins that if a slave has behaved honestly 


(1) Papers on the Slave Trade, 1881. 
(2) Gambetta to Lord Lyons, December, 1881. 
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and faithfully he may have his freedom, and that his master shall 
even give him money wherewith to get his living for a time after his 
manumission. This, of course, cannot be taken without limit or con- 
dition, but it sufficiently confutes the allegation frequently put 
forward that the unrequited labour of large classes of the community, 
and their subjection to the caprice and pleasure of the opulent few, is 
part and parcel of Islam. When it came to the point of framing the 
decree there was reason to fear that the populace might be fooled 
into regarding sudden and absoluteemancipation as a blow levelled 
at Mohammedanism at the instigation of England. The Sheikh el 
Islim was asked to issue a fetwah explaining away the textual 
difficulty, but he obstinately refused, and the dread of affronting the 
popular belief resumed its wonted sway. 

Other attempts had frequently been made to induce native Rulers 
todeclare against importation into their territories, by land or sea, 
of the subjects of other states in the condition of bondage. The 
courageous part consistently taken by the late Sultan of Zanzibar is 
well known ; and his successor, there is reason to hope, may tread in 
his footsteps. But the extent of influence for good possessed by the 
island chief over the lawless tracts on the mainland, once claimed in 
subjection by the Imaum of Muscat, has passed away; and Zanzibar 
itself contains many persons of Arab lineage, habits, and traditions, 
accustomed to the luxury of numerous dependents and to the exercise 
of despotic control over them, who look upon the movement against 
slavery as a species of fanaticism not worth arguing against, a mere 
mischievous craze subversive of the privileges and enjoyments of 
ruling castes. Unless, therefore, the Germans make it unmistakably 
known that in the large colonial domain they have taken over between 
the second and tenth degrees of latitude, they are determined that kid- 
napping, slave caravans, baracoons near the shore, and petty harbours 
for shipping human cargoes at night, shall cease to defile their land, 
the presence of a British Consul-General having the friendliest 
relations with the new Sultan will be able to affect little towards 
clearing the interlying channel of the black rovers and their spoil. 

A charter was granted in March, 1885, to the German Coloniza- 
tion Society granting them the privileges of an Imperial Protec- 
torate in the territories recently acquired by the Government of 
Germany, for commercial or other purposes, and conferring jurisdic- 
tion over Germans and natives of the district, and over the subjects 
of other countries sojourning there at the time. The Emperor had 
taken over the suzerainty of the territories lying between those of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and Lake Tanganyika. The Association had pre- 
viously made treaties with various chiefs, securing to them all the 
privileges of colonisation, in which over-lordship by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar was disclaimed.’ Jealousy and friction there will be for some 


(1) Foreign Offee Correspcn lence, 1885. 
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time, no doubt, between the Moslem suzerain and his unexpected 
competitors for power all the way from the Baltic. The Germans lost 
no time in entering into compacts and treaties with the lesser chiefs 
in the interior, offering them all manner of facilities and advantages 
of peaceful trade instead of the brutal and bloodstained barter which, 
time out of mind, had been the only dealing there. It was natural 
that the insular authorities at Zanzibar should object to what looked 
very like, and was probably understood to mean, a going over to the new 
comers ; and the sense of grudge, rather than of loss, would have pro- 
bably impelled Seyyid Bargash to send a detachment of troops, armed 
with irresistible Remingtons, to punish the deserters, had not Sir John 
Kirk wisely and faithfully interposed to calm down his old friend’s 
resentment and to convince him that to keep together in the change- 
ful future the only part of his realm really worth having—the 
Island of Zanzibar itself and its dependency, Pemba—he had better 
put aside his protest against the business activity of Prince Bis- 
marck’s countrymen, and for the rest—keep his powder dry. 
Prince Bismarck at first supposed that the protest of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar had been incited by Dr. Kirk. This, however, he altogether 
denied, and he was further instructed! “ that the British Government 
were favourable to the development of German enterprise in the 
districts adjoining Zanzibar territory not occupied by any civilized 
Power, provided British interests were not injured and the esta- 
blished rights of the Sultan were not infringed.”* Lord Granville 
acquainted Sir Edward Malet that the Government had no inten- 
tion of opposing the German colonization schemes, the realization 
of which would entail the civilization of large tracts over which 
no European influence had hitherto been exercised; and the co- 
operation of Germany in the suppression of the slave gangs would 
be secured. He further stated that a scheme had been submitted 
to our Foreign Office for obtaining concessions for a_ similar 
purpose of colonization and commerce between the sources of the 
White Nile and the sea-coast, which would not be favoured by our 
Government if it was likely to come into collision with German 
interests. Count Bismarck, in a dispatch of some length, positively 
disclaimed any intention on the part of Germany to infringe the 
authority or territory of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and much preferred 
that the misunderstanding which had arisen should be settled by a 
joint diplomatic action with England. In reply to the Foreign 
Secretary Count Hatzfeldt thanked him for his conciliatory tone in 
dealing with the subject of the proposed English railway to the sea, 
but expressed the inability of his Government to judge how far the 
project might interfere with those of German colonization until he 


(1) 20th May, 1885. 
(2) Sir V. Lister to Dr. Kirk, 20th May, 1885. 
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had further and fuller information. In the correspondence between 
Germany and England, Count Miinster acknowledged fully the 
services rendered by England in the suppression of the slave-trade, 
in the interests of humanity and civilization, on the east coast of 
Africa, and the impulse thereby given to commerce; and our Go- 
yernment unreservedly recognised the right of Germany to make 
treaties with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and declared that instructions 
had been sent to our Consul-General to act in all respects cordially 
at Zanzibar with Dr. Rohlfs, who had been sent there from Berlin 
in a like capacity.’ 

The intrepid cupidity of the slavers trading to Persia and Arabia 
brought them frequently within the grasp of British cruisers at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Oman. In September, 1885, the Wah- 
brook, having seventy-three slaves on board, forty-nine males and 
twenty-four females, from the south coast, was captured by Captain 
Valentine, who had been detached on this special service by Com- 
mander Dowding, to watch the coast near Ras-el-Hadd. No resist- 
ance was offered when the dhow was boarded, and she was brought 
to Muscat for adjudication. The Consul there, Colonel Miles, 
reported that the owners of the slaves were not on board, but 
had shipped their human cargo at Misimbati in the custody of 
eight caretakers, and had paid eight dollars a head freight, 
intending to land most of them at Soor. The girls were of a 
better class, and were destined for the harems of Arabia. -Tem- 
porary shelter was provided for all until the arrival of H.M.S. 
Ranger, whose commander, Captain Pipon, undertook to convey the 
greater number of them to Bombay, where opportunities were found 
for placing them respectably in the way of earning their livelihood. 
The remainder were distributed to suitable persons, under consular 
supervision, at Muscat. It was confessed by the Nakhoda of the 
dhow that he knew it was wrong to ship slaves, but being in debt to 
the owner, Joomah-bin-Syed, who lived at Misimbati, he was obliged 
to do as he was told. The Wahbrook was an old boat which had been 
built on the African coast, and was bought two years before for 350 
dollars. 

From various sources of information, Miles was convinced that 
the vessels usually employed in the hateful traffic were of little 
value, being worn-out craft that had been used for other purposes, 
and only fitted to make their passage in fair weather when over- 
crowded, and liable to founder when overtaken by a storm. It 
was believed that a large consignment of African slaves, of whose 
furtive embarkation Sir John Kirk had given notice to the con- 
sular authorities, had never reached its destination, there being 
only certain periods of the year when such ventures could be safely 

(1) Sir V. Lister to Dr. Kirk, 20th May, 1885. 
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made. If so, all the easier would it be to provide a sufficient 
force for the police of the sea during the first monsoon breezes in 
April and May, when it is but too certain that the heavy laden 
dhows are most frequently sent on their hazardous voyage. Colonel 
Miles concludes his valuable despatch with the significant comment 
that the transactions he describes have placed beyond doubt “ that the 
East African slave-trade had revived and was then in full swing.” 

Lieut. Jerram, in the steam-cutter belonging to the Reindeer, 
boarded a dhow on the 20th May, 1886, off Ras Madraka, in the 
Persian Gulf, and found on board two Swahili men kidnapped by the 
Nakhoda at Muerka, on the African coast. Two Somali men on 
their way to Mecca on a pilgrimage, and who had paid three dollars 
each for their passage, bore testimony to the ill-treatment of the 
others by the crew; and they would have been, no doubt, sold as 
slaves on the arrival of the dhow at Al-Kadhrah, on the Batnah 
seaboard of Arabia, their profession of faith as Mahommedans being 
no protection. When the steam-launch hove in sight the Nakhoda 
offered the captives eight dollars each if, when the vessel was boarded, 
they would say they were part of the crew, and promised to land 
them at Muscat. The officer charged with inspecting the north-east 
coast of Arabia, with whom Lieut. Jerram served, concluded his 
report for the season by the admission that “they had not been 
successful in capturing dhows with slaves in them, but he was sure 
that. they were landed to the south-westward of Ras Madraka.” 
There was a village about a mile inland where there was said to be a 
slave market, fifteen miles north of Ras Shebali, and the dealers 
had an arrangement with the Bedouins, giving up a percentage of 
slaves to them in return for a safe pass to Soor, a central depot for 
stolen human goods.’ 

The Indian Government approved the suggestion that the Oman 
coast should be watched by an adequate naval force, but it would 
seem that other duties occupied the fleet during the spring of 1886, 
and that few vessels were to spare for the function thus indicated. 

In June a dhow with twenty-one slaves on board was captured 
by H.M. ship Woodlark, stationed off Ras-el-Hadd. Lieutenant 
Ballard took his prize to Muscat, where she was condemned to be 
broken up, while the rescued Africans were handed over to the 
political agent, Colonel Mockler. Admiral Richards reported at 
the end of August that in the three preceding months that of 
thirty-two vessels engaged in the forbidden traffic which had been 
seized by the ships and boats under his command, twenty-six had 
been condemned by the Vice-Admiralty Court at Zanzibar, three 
at Muscat, and three had been released. ‘The gross tonnage of the 
vessels captured was 1,200 tons, and the number of slaves liberated was 


(1) Commander Atkinson's Report, 3lst May, 1886. 
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268, exclusive of fugitives who claimed the protection of the flag. 
From the reports of the officers who had been engaged in the duty 
of the suppression of the slave-trade during the year, and other 
sources of information, it does not appear that there was any diminu- 
tion in the traffic. The number of captures made were small owing 
to the inadequacy of the force which he had been enabled to station 
upon the division, and to the fact that the cruisers had been for the 
most part diverted to other duties. There was always a constant 
demand for slaves on the fine spice island of Pemba, and the export 
thither from the mainland was more or less continuous throughout 
the year. An additional vessel was detailed to reinforce the Persian 
Gulf division of three cruisers in the autumn of 1885, and so well was 
the work done under the able direction of Commander H. W. Dowding 
that four cruisers with their boats, having 700 miles of coast to 
watch, boarded between lst September and 25th October 387 dhows. 
The Gulf of Aden was reported tolerably free from the clandestine 
commerce : not so the Red Sea. Admiral Richards says that slaves 
were still brought, in 1886, to within a few miles of the coast near 
Tajourra, and then taken overland to the south of Assab Bay, whence 
they were shipped for Jeddah and other Red Sea ports.’’ A Swedish 
medical missionary had travelled to within ten miles of the coast, in 
the preceding April, with a caravan of about seven hundred slaves, 
all children except three. They had been captured or purchased, and 
were intended for the Jeddah market. The boys had nearly all 
been made eunuchs.! 

The Government of Portugal claims a protectorate over the coast 
from Delgado, 10°S., to Delagoa Bay, 27° S., embracing 80,000 square 
miles, over which European authority extends, and containing a popu- 
lation variously estimated at from a third to half a million. Sofala 
and Quilimane are the principal places of export, and at the latter the 
Colonial Governor resides. In October, 1885, his Excellency received, 
with all due marks of courtesy, Colonel Hawes, sent by Lord Salisbury 
ona friendly mission to certain chiefs in Central Africa, and offered to 
provide him with escort and bearers for his caravan, which he advised 
should take the route inland by the valley of the river Shire. As 
this lay through a long malarious tract, and avoided the chief 
entrepét of existing trade between the coast and the interior, the 
exploring envoy declined, and proceeded with a cortége of his own 
hiring to Lunas, the chief ivory market of that region, where he had 
reason to suspect a large traffic in slaves was carried on. He then 
heard at Quilimane that in the prazas around the town and on the 
Zambesi slavery was common ; and therefore, when he found a caravan 
with twelve hundred persons, the great majority of whom were boys 
from twelve to fourteen years of age, and that the number of elephant 


(1) Admiral Sir F. Richards, 30th August, 1886. 
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tusks brought down for sale was only three hundred, not more than 
eighty loads, his suspicions were attracted. The Arabs in charge 
explained that the boys were required to carry back to the interior 
the purchases they intended making after selling their ivory. He 
brought the matter subsequently to the notice of the Governor, and 
suggested that as caravans were prohibited from coming into Quili- 
mane, it might be well to establish a station at Lunas, and send an 
official there. His Excellency thanked him and promised to inquire 
into the matter.’ 

The desolate condition of a fertile region round Zomba, near Living. 
stonia, was vividly depicted by the resident Consul there as the result 
of frequent exposure to raids from Angoniland, which caused the 
scared inhabitants to cluster together in miserable villages for common 
safety. Their chiefs confessed that they sometimes sold some of their 
clans to the Arab dealers. In reply to expostulation by Colonel Hawes, 
they only asked how could they otherwise obtain calico? He tried to 
convince them that the cultivation of coffee, for which their district 
was well fitted, would be much more profitable, but they said, with too 
much truth, that it would require capital and instruction. Could the 
Foreign Office, he asked, find no means of directing enterprise to 
these hitherto unbroken fields? The construction of a road from 
Blantyre to Zomba, already made in part by enterprising English 
merchants, with rest houses under consular sanction and inspection, 
would be another step towards the substitution of peaceful and profit- 
able agriculture for the barbarous and desolating warfare carried on 
to furnish the slave mart and to fill the pirate vessels that haunt the 
Arabian seas.” The chiefs did not seem unfriendly, but they were 
surrounded by traders from the coast or their agents, who were 
jealous of any new external influence, and ready to maintain their 
own by any amount of bribery in gunpowder and gin. Accompanied 
by Mr. Last, who had with him a large number of Swahilis, the 
Consul paid a visit to Angoniland, whose King was then ready to open 
trading relations with the African Lakes Company, and to forbear 
from slave raids in the region around Zomba, the seat of their opera- 
tions. The response from the Foreign Office consisted only in an 
intimation that the Government could furnish no funds in aid of the 
praiseworthy purposes suggested ; but copies of the despatches would 
be sent to the Royal Geographical Society, and an extract to the 
Anti-Slavery Committee, “with the expression of a hope that they 
would be disposed to assist in the coffee-planting suggested for the 
ultimate suppression of the slave-trade in the district in question.” ’ 
Probitas laudatur et alget. The coastmen come periodically to Angoni- 

(1) Colonel Hawes to the Foreign Secretary, 30th October, 1885. 


(2) Consul Hawes to Lord Rosebery, 3rd June, 1886. 
(3) Sir Villiers Lister, by direction of Lord Iddesleigh, 22nd September, 1886. 
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Jand for ivory and slaves, which they bring in large caravans to the 
prazas near the Portuguese coast. As on its return no caravan 
musters the same number of persons, the difference is but too easily 
accounted for. 

In fine, all testimonies concur in support of the great truth, that 
the redemption of Central Africa from degradation and danger can 
only come by the growth inwards from the seaboard of civilization 
and commerce attendant on and sustaining the security of property 
and of life. In his solitary dreams Pitt looked wistfully to that 
great end which he failed to make others recognize ; but he saw it 
afar off, and was glad. Palmerston, in his own way, did what he 
could to hasten its approach ; Livingstone and Stanley and Gordon 
in theirs ; anda cloud of witnesses and a host of workers have, besides, 
contributed each in his turn. But there is no denying that until a firm 
and infrangible belt is made to encircle Negro-land, its safety cannot 
be assured ; and experience has shamefully shown that European 
jealousies, if not laid to sleep, will always mar the consummation. 
It is no use railing about the matter; our business as a nation is to 
stimulate our rulers to deal with it as alone it can be dealt with, and to 
enable them to do so. The new ambition of African colonization by 
one or more of the Continental Powers holds out a prospect of suc- 
cess never known before. Far from squabbling about positions on 
the coast or preferences inland, it should be the policy of each coloni- 
sing people to bivouac for common safety on the shore, to associate 
for common assurance in ways of lawful trade, and to fraternize 
politically in consular and commercial relations for the extinction of 
the barbarian foe. There is more work to be done in the develop- 
ment of native agriculture and native improvement of all kinds than 
would be done by all of us for generations to come; and England, 
in right of her suzerainty of the Cape settlements, and of her para- 
mount influence (if one must not call it protectorate) in Egypt, is 
bound especially to set the example. 

If the House of Commons in its present mood is not disposed to 
vote an extra sum for an anti-slave flotilla of telescopic formation, 
suitable to keep the police of the east coast in the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Oman, it were mere waste of words to talk of the urgent 
want of a force as great again between Aden and Delagoa Bay. But 
why should it be impossible to concert arrangements upon terms of 
frank equality with our colonial neighbours to do what they all pro- 
fess earnestly to desire to see done? Or why, in a country like ours, 
where the greatest and best things ever accomplished have been first 
undertaken and then matured in value and potency by voluntary 
effort, before any administration could be induced to assume the 
responsibility or even to go snacks in the credit—why should it be 
impossible that an African Coastguard should be organized by volun- 
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teers? Of course, the thing would be impossible and chimerical and 
dangerous ; we all know that. Just as it was for private persons to 
infringe upon the king’s highway, and to offer to carry the mail and 
the multitude at twenty miles an hour. But we all remember how 
that impossibility melted. Then there was the bridging of the ocean, 
which royal professors proved to demonstration could only break 
down in mercantile loss and dreadful disaster. We all remember 
how that impossibility cut its eye-teeth and grew big enough to 
devour all questioning. Above all, not only Lord Wemyss, but the 
whole twenty-six millions who call themselves fellow-subjects, 
remember how, thirty years ago, the Horse Guards declared that the 
country was defenceless, and that Parliament resolved it could not 
afford another Brigade, whereupon the impossibility of a Volunteer 
Army rose from a mist of the morning, and, in the face of all official 
and other objection, won the grateful acknowledgment by the 
country of its moral and material worth. There are lying ready to 
hand abundant elements for such a subordinate force, both in money 
and men, if the Admiralty chose to adopt it.. Save under the com- 
mission and command of the Crown it ought not to be thought of; 
but under that control there ought to be nothing to fear in employ- 
ing resources, now idle, in a way so worthy of the nation. 
W. M. Torrens. 





NOTES FROM A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTRY. 


In the depressed state of agriculture in England it is interesting to 
examine the condition of a neighbouring country superior to our 
own neither in conditions of climate nor soil, but where practical 
farming is the business of two-thirds of the population, and brings 
prosperity to the whole nation. Our neighbours and kinsmen the 
Danes manage not only to grow corn for their own consumption, 
but to export a considerable quantity of it. Their main exports, 
however, are butter, eggs, and cattle. At the last census, the 
proportion between the urban and the rural population was, 
per thousand, 234 townspeople to 766 rural inhabitants; whilst 
the agricultural area is divided in the following proportions: 
gentlemen’s farms, fourteen per cent.; peasants’ farms— includ- 
ing both the larger and smaller of the yeoman class—seventy- 
four per cent.; cottage holdings, eleven per cent.; leaving one 
per cent. uncultivated. Centralisation is less marked than with 
us; the contented and well-fed rustic generally scorns the town’s 
attractions, but if he be desirous of bettering his position he emi- 
grates. The landed gentry, with exceedingly few exceptions, are 
keen and practical farmers themselves, bringing education, study, 
and the experience of generations to bear upon a question that 
interests them vitally, since, unlike many English country gentlemen, 
it is from their land that the large majority draw their entire 
income. Agricultural colleges are numerous and well attended; 
professors of agricultural chemistry and of the science of husbandry 
are active as lecturers, busy in the wide diffusion of their knowledge, 
with the happy results, that at the present day, though the smaller 
proprietors may occasionally complain, still the yearly exports of 
enormous quantities of butter, eggs, grain, horses, and cattle, pro- 
duce a fair mean average oi prosperity throughout the country. 
The Danes indeed seem to have laudably determined to compete with 
the virgin soil and boundless acreage of new countries like America, 
by raising their own farming methods to the highest scientific level. 
After 1870 the agricultural societies went so far as to send instruc- 
tors from farm to farm, to teach the people, and their instructions 
were gratefully welcomed. A great impulse was thus given to an 
export trade in butter of exceptional quality, which gained a de- 
servedly high reputation, slightly clouded perhaps of late years. It 
is curious to learn how in Germany this idea of widespread instruc- 
tion has fructified, the intelligent Teuton having even consecrated 
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three million marks wherewith to build him a palace at Berlin to 
enshrine all the learning which is to yet further enrich the sons of the 
soil. But then for eighty-one years in Germany technical education 
has been considered the chief shield and buckler in the fierce fight 
of competition. In France too—where, in spite of fostering protec- 
tive duties, farmers great and small, but particularly the latter, do not 
seem at all content—a finger has been laid with pitiless accuracy 
upon the festering sore, by no less a personage than the Minister of 
Agriculture, Monsieur Barbe. He calls the malady “ routine and 
ignorance ;”’ declares that the only remedy is instruction, and adyo- 
cates the universal establishment, even in primary schools, of a course 
of preliminary study bearing upon the question, as preparatory to 
that offered in the agricultural colleges, which he desires to see 
multiplied and enlarged. 

The peasantry of Denmark are divided into four distinct classes, 
namely, the ‘“‘ Gaardmand ” (pronounced Gorman), or yeoman farmer, 
who either owns or rents from thirty to eighty-five acres (English) ;' 
secondly, the “ Parcelist,” who owns or rents from eight to thirty 
acres; thirdly, the “ Husmand,” or cottager, with from one to eight 
acres ; and lastly the “ Insidder,” who generally rents his cottage and 
garden plot; and from this last class it is that the labouring men are 
principally drawn. At present the Gaardmand who own their 
farms are many, though twenty-five years since nearly all rented 
their holdings from the Herremend, then possessed of large estates. 
The Gaardmand’s tenure was usually for life and for that of his 
widow, often with optional reversion at her death to the eldest son 
upon payment of a premium. The rent was frequently paid in kind, 
with, in addition, certain days’ labour with cart and horse ; whilst with 
regard to drainage, building improvements, &c., the landlord gene- 
rally paid one-half and the tenant the other. From this primitive 
form of payment in kind arises the present so-called ‘‘ Kapitel-Tax,’ 
practically a sliding scale, regulated by the market prices for grain, 
stock, &c., according to which the half-yearly rent is frequently 
determined. As early as the end of the last century an attempt was 
made to encourage the establishment of a peasant proprietary—but 
not, let it be noted, the creation of the class of small proprietors such 
as the Revolution has produced in France, since the Danes were 
too experienced as agriculturists to entertain illusions as to the 
benefits to be derived from subdividing the land ad infinitum ; in fact 
a law has lately been passed with the full sanction of universal 
suffrage, whereby the subdivision of farms of a fixed minimum 
area is prohibited. Still in 1786 a “Crédit Foncier,” partially 
supported by a Treasury subvention, was founded and empowered 


(1) Three toénder of land are equal to four acres English. For convenience all 
measurements are given here in English acreage. 
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to advance money on easy terms to those Gaardmend who should 
wish to purchase their holdings. Loans upon mortgage were 
granted up to three-fourths the value of the farm, and the repay- 
ment spread over a period of from forty to sixty years. At that time, 
however, the idea met with but slight response, the yeomen not 
appearing to see any particular advantage in becoming  proprie- 
tors. But after the Reform of 1849 new ideas began to prevail; 
and presently a political agitation was set on foot to create the 
lacking peasant proprietary, resulting in a Bill (passed February, 
1867) offering certain advantages to those landowners who within 
ten years from that date should sell their farms, hitherto let. Now, 
owing to a certain somewhat arbitrary land law, a Danish proprietor 
cannot interfere (for the purpose of extension) with the settled cadas- 
tral plan of his estate, inasmuch as he is forbidden to throw two or 
more farms intoone. The bait held out to the estate owner by the Act 
of 1861 was that for every ten farms he sold he should receive legal 
sanction to retain one, by which he could, were he so pleased, extend 
his home farm, or another. Necessarily the Act provided terms of 
compensation for improvements, &c., and of notice on behalf of the 
farmers who in these cases had to evacuate their farms. With cer- 
tain exceptions the greater number of the landlords were willing to 
sell, and the Gaardmend—who, during the agitation for the Bill, 
had had their ears filled with the advice of politicians—rushed in 
to buy ; so that in three years nearly three-fourths of them became 
owners of the land they had for generations worked as tenants; but 
in the fourth year from the passing of the Act, the eagerness to 
possess entirely subsided. Of the Husmand class only one-fourth 
were able to buy their holdings, and yet, in addition to cultivating 
their land, they had invariably worked at a village trade—as they 
do still—thus giving evidence of the slight aid afforded by small 
holdings towards the accumulation of savings. Among the land- 
owners who did not choose to sell was one within the direct know- 
ledge of the writer’s family, a man with old-fashioned ideas, who 
persistently replied to his tenants as they came, purse in hand, 
asking to buy their farms, ‘No, no, my friends; believe me, I 
know what is best for you. Were I to sell to you now, ten years 
hence you would came and beg me to annul the sale.” This far- 
seeing old gentleman is now dead, and his heir would gladly dispose 
of some of the property; but the yeomen, as if to verify their late 
landlord’s prediction, are not now to be induced to buy by any means. 
The opinion of many a yeoman to-day is, that upon the terms of the 
old leases they were far better off as tenants than as owners. At 
any rate, the peasantry willingly acknowledge now that there is some 
advantage in having a landlord between them and the hard times, to 
act, in some degree, as he so often does, as a buffer against undue 
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pressure. The Gaardmend of a certain district in the island of 
Lolland are at the present time offering their farms for repurchase, 
to their former landlord, at a loss to themselves, so anxious are 
they to re-enter into their previous state; and the greater part of 
the island is now being reconverted into a large estate, with holdings 
let on the old system. 

The Danish country gentlemen pass their lives upon their 
estates, and find their chief pleasure and occupation in super- 
intending their profitable farming. Their houses generally possess 
one striking peculiarity: the farm buildings, facing each other 
in two long lines, are placed in front, divided from the mansion 
only by a lawn and carriage drive, shut in by great gates, 
thus giving it in the distance the appearance of having huge 
irregular wings, the whole forming three sides of a square. 
The gardens and park and chief dwelling-rooms, when this is the 
arrangement, lie upon the other side of the house; but imbued 
with a wholesome belief in the efficacy of the master’s eye, the 
Herremand’s own particular den, wherein he transacts his business 
and receives his bailiff, &c., is always a room with windows com- 
manding the long farm-yard, and, beyond a few poplars, therefore, no 
trees or shrubs are planted to mask the view, which is, however, far 
from an unsightly one. The buildings of such a home farm, which 
comprises upon an average some four or five hundred acres, to 
English eyes appear immense, and of themselves lock up a great 
deal of capital ; but they have to contain storage for every kind of 
grain and fodder for the long winter, no stacks of any kind, save 
those of threshed straw, being made out of doors, and they shelter 
besides about one hundred cows, some oxen, and sixteen or eighteen 
horses (farm and carriage included). Sheep are kept principally 
for home consumption, the rich lowlands of Denmark being less 
favourable to the growth of good mutton than of beef. The great 
threshing barn towering above all is the most conspicuous object, 
and plays an important part in rustic festivals. In a well-planned 
homestead all the principal doors of these out-houses open only into 
the enclosure, so that ingress and egress are under easy supervision, 
and the whole presents a picturesque but most orderly scene of rural 
life, since all that is objectionable is kept in the background, in 
marked contrast to our English farm-yards. 

The problem of the welfare of the agricultural labourer is solved 
in Denmark in a manner highly characteristic of the country. Until 
their marriage the labouring men are fed and lodged upon the farm 
where they work, and in one of the buildings just referred to, are 
the dormitories for the “ Karle ’”’* of which upon such a farm there 
would be about twelve, besides the foreman; there too is the roomy 


(1) Farm hands (unmarried), 
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kitchen, and the refectory, where these stalwart hungry youths are 
fed; and particularly well fed too, partaking of no less than five 
good meals a day. At six in the morning their breakfast is served, 
consisting of huge slices of bread and butter—cut by a machine 
with coffee, and a small glass of “snaps,” or corn-brandy ; on the 
island of Zealand this early meal is a kind of thick soup made of rye 
bread and beer, with which a salt herring is eaten. At noon dinner, 
which is soup, or porridge, followed by meat, or cod-fish, or pork, 
with vegetables and beer; at 4 p.m., bread and butter, cheese, beer, 
and more snaps, and finally, a supper of porridge with milk. Would 
that all our own farm hands fared as well! The foreman’s wage 
amounts to 200 kroner, or £11 2s. 6d. per annum, the ordinary 
“karle’s” to £8 6s. per annum ; and as their main expense is their 
clothes, which being chiefly of durable homespun are not costly, they 
contrive asa rule to have considerable savings by the time they marry, 
and this they seldom do before the age of thirty. Men and women alike 
work in wooden sabots, and knitted hose, and only wear shoes for festive 
oceasions, or for church on Sundays, since, happily for Denmark, the 
simplicity, for which some of us vainly sigh, still exists there, and 
undoubtedly adds to her wealth. The farm hands are hired by the 
half-year, and the whole system has hitherto worked to the mutual 
satisfaction of both labourer and employer ; this, however, is greatly 
due to the fact that there exists a code of hiring laws which 
provides an easy settlement of all disputes between master and 
man. Every servant, farm or domestic, is, under these laws, com- 
pelled to keep a book which is officially registered, and wherein are 
written all his or her certificates of character, each one of which is 
necessarily countersigned by the magistrate of the district wherein 
the master or mistress resides. That such an Act remains in full force 
ina country where the legislators are elected by manhood suffrage, 
must doubtless be regarded as a proof of much practical common 
sense in the nation. Should the servant laws be abolished, the land- 
lords would adopt the English plan of erecting cottages for their 
labourers ; but it can hardly be contended that the “ karle” would 
benefit by such a change. 

The Gaardmand’s homestead is substantial, square and thatched, 
the barns, stables, &c., are joined to it, forming together a quadran- 
gular farm-yard, with the entrance gate facing the dwelling. At 
the back is a garden, usually of about three-quarters of an acre 
devoted to fruit, vegetables, and hops, with a few roses and gilly- 
flowers near the house door. A farmer working from sixty to eighty 
acres, will have upon his farm two “karles,” a boy, and two girls 
for the dairy ; all of whom are helped in their work by their master 
and his family. Generally such a farmer keeps upon his land fifteen 
or more cows, four sheep, four horses and two goats, for every farmer 
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isa horse-breeder more or less. The poultry is his wife’s care and 
perquisite, and forms a highly important item in her yearly budget. 
These farms, when owned by the yeoman, are generally speaking 
mortgaged for half their value, afactto be attributed in most instances to 
the repeal of the law of primogeniture. At present the parent is per- 
mitted, if he pleases, to leave one-third of: his property to his eldest 
son, a clause in the law of inheritance much appreciated and in 
general use. As the valuation for probate is extremely low, the 
eldest son generally raises a loan, wherewith to buy out his brothers 
and sisters with their consent, and the race being a practical one, 
endowed with generous instincts, this modified form of “ partage 
forcé,” does not appear as yet to produce the jealous feuds, or to 
work the evil it is known to do in other countries ; though as indeed 
the system has not been long in force, it is perhaps rash to predict 
that it may effect no change for the worse during the lapse of a 
century. In cases where a loan is impossible owing to a previous 
mortgage, subdivision steps in, and in some instances has been 
repeated until the minimum area has been reached under the new 
law already referred to. Necessarily if the family be numerous, and 
all elect to retain their share in the land, they sink to the position 
of Husmand and have to resort to a trade to eke out their liveli- 
hood. Should, however, a younger member of the family have had 
the good luck to have married the child of a wealthy Gaardmand, 
with a good dowry, then the newly married pair proceed to buy a 
small farm of about twenty-five acres, and become Parcelists, 
keeping two horses, and from five to eight cows. Class distinctions 
are clearly marked, and rigidly adhered to among the peasantry. 
Not so very long ago, it was argued from certain political platforms 
in the Midlands, that the farm labourer who possessed “ three acres 
and a cow” would no longer have the need to touch his hat to 
the squire. Judging from the Danish peasantry, however, a 
race fully as sturdy and independent as our own, it would appear 
that an increase in the number of owners of land does but 
augment the number of those who demand a respectful salutation 
from the labourer, whether: he possesses a cow or not. Also as 
regards marriage, a Gaardmand’s son marries almost invariably a 
Gaardmand’s daughter. As a rule, inquiries are first made as to 
the portion of the coveted bride, and only when this is ascertained 
to be satisfactory is the union sanctioned. When so romantic an 
incident occurs as the marriage of a Gaardmand’s son with a 
Husmand’s daughter, all the peasant society of the district is put 
in a flutter, and the match is considered a grave mésalliance, not at 
all to be encouraged. The younger sons of Gaardmend who have 
neither the prospect of a good inheritance, nor of a good “ match,” 
usually learn a village trade, such as that of wheelwright or black- 
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smith; those with a better education and more enlightened may 
become village schoolmasters and village “vets,” and sometimes, 
if they have a preference for horseflesh, they may take the position of 
coachman at the Herremand’s, though it is rare for the yeoman class 
to enter domestic service. Those who do so, like those who take to 
a trade, lose caste in a degree, and may freely choose their wives 
from the Husmand’s daughters, but not so the veterinary, or school- 
master, for whom such an act would be unpardonable. 

A yeoman’s wedding is an affair of some magnitude, and as an 
illustration of the mode of life that prevails amongst them, may be 
not unworthy of description. When on Sunday the parish priest— 
clad in the long black Lutheran gown, his throat encircled 
by the broad stiff ruff, unchanged in form since the seventeenth 
century—has read to the expectant congregation the banns of 
marriage for the first time, then an “invitation man” is sent out. 
One of the Gaardmand’s cottagers is chosen for this envied post, 
and, attired in his best, with his grandest pipe, he waits upon all the 
neighbours to present the invitation, a set formula, sometimes in 
verse, but which in any case he knows by heart, and which, whilst 
standing in each guest’s doorway, he ponderously reeites. Naturally 
after each recitation he is offered and accepts, as a matter of eti- 
quette, a glass of “snaps,” so that by the time he has finished his 
calls he experiences some difficulty in proceeding homewards with 
proper dignity, particularly where the wedding is on a large scale, 
and it takes him two or three days to deliver all the invitations. 
All the Gaardmend, Parcelists, and Husmend of the village 
are invited, the Insidders alone are excluded, though the hands 
actually at work on the farm join the guests. From the rest of the 
parish, often comprising several villages, only the Gaardmend 
are asked. The number of invitations vary according to the means 
of the bride’s parents, but there are seldom less than fifty assembled, 
and often as many as one hundred and fifty, old and young. <A day 
or two before the wedding the various guests send their gifts, not to 
the bride, but to her parents, consisting generally of contributions 
towards the expected feast, and, beyond participating in much 
revelry and good cheer, the bride and bridegroom do not personally 
benefit. One friend contributes, say, eight pounds of golden butter, 
piled high on a platter fringed with greenery ; another a score or 
two of eggs or some chickens. A lamb, joints of beef, or a small cask 
of fine old October brew, follow in quick succession; and in this way 
the parents frequently receive more provender than can be consumed at 
the festivity, and their sole expense consistsin the hiring of plates and 
dishes from the nearest stores in the town where the farmer sells his 
grain and buys his wife’s groceries and ribbons. For months before the 
wedding the bride, with her mother and sisters, have been hard at work 
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at the loom, spinning and weaving all the linen for the person, as 
well as for the house; which store, together with a couple of young 
horses, a couple of cows, and a pair of sheep, invariably forms part of 
her marriage portion. Bridal ornaments are not heirlooms as in 
Norway. - The Danish peasant girl wears a simple crown of myrtle 
with her national costume—varying with the district, but always 
charming—and pots of myrtle are carefully cherished by girlish 
hands through the long winters in anticipation of the great event. 
Her sole heirloom is the great oaken dower chest, heavily clamped 
and often finely carved, that holds her goodly store of linen. At 
eleven o’clock on the wedding morning all the guests meet at the house 
of the bride, driving up in carts, and when she is ready the long pro- 
cession starts for the church, headed by two outriders, who are the 
“best men.” Next follows a cart containing the band, three orfour 
brass instruments, and that standing dish, the village fiddler. After 
them comes the cart containing the bride alone, both parents re- 
maining at home to put the finishing touches to the festive board 
already spread. Behind the bride comes the bridegroom, also alone, 
driven by a karle. He sits in the middle of his vehicle in all the 
conscious glory of a new tall hat and a vast cloak with many capes, 
worn even in summer-time, much as the Lord Mayor wears his robe, 
as lending a dignity suitable to the solemnity and as a mark of dis- 
tinction. Near the church children strew flowers, as well as near the 
bride’s old home, where there is also an archway draped with flags. 
Returning from church the bride and bridegroom sit together, the 
band preceding them, heralding their approach with a fanfare. 

The yeoman class in Denmark object to take life sadly, and every 
farm-house of any size possesses a guest-chamber, built solely for the 
purpose of merry-makings, and used whenever an excuse for a dance 
or feast can be invented. Surely a sign of long prosperity and content! 
Here there is placed a long table of planks, supported on barrels, but 
covered with snowy drapery, almost liidden beneath the good cheer. 
The dinner will consist of soups, varied roasts, endless cakes, cheese, 
and the delicious “ Rédgréd,” a sweet made of barberries deluged in 
thick cream. The thirst consequent upon this substantial fare is 
assuaged by many beverages; first, the much-favoured “ snaps,” 
considered a fine tonic ; old ale, cider, and mead ; and finally a curious 
drink quaintly called “old wine,” the chief merit of which must lie 
in the name, since it is but a mixture of rum, brown sugar, and 
water. With simple piety, when all are seated, a hymn is sung and 
a blessing asked, and then the repast begins in earnest, lasting for 
two or three hours, to be succeeded by dancing, which is carried on 
till dawn. All the proceedings are regulated by the strictest 
etiquette, which would be gravely infringed if the bride did not 
open the ball with her eldest relative present, probably her grand- 
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father, after which she dances in turn with each young man of 
distinction amongst the guests—-a Husmand’s son need not dream 
of such an honour—and then follows a pretty custom. All the 
unmarried girls cluster round the bride, who is tightly blindfolded. 
Suddenly she flings her myrtle-crown high in the air, and the lucky 

irl who catches it believes that she will surely be the next one 
wed. Of the many dances that follow, the Reel—called “ Rigel’’ 
is a great favourite, and is performed just as in Scotland, and with 
as much fervour. Formerly all the women wore their homespun 
dresses and quaint caps at these gatherings, but latterly, alas! the 
young girls have discarded these for lighter dresses, with flowers in 
the hair; and the national costumes are best seen at church on 
Sundays. At break of day the guests leave, to return at two P.M. 
refreshed and prepared for more festivity, repeating the programme 
the third day. Precisely the same kind of social gathering takes 
place at funerals and christenings, but on a more reduced scale; a 
subtle distinction, in fact, marks the festivity accompanying each 
event. At a christening the feasting lasts one day, at a funeral two 
days, but at a wedding it is carried on for three. In mirthfulness the 
finale of a funeral might be mistaken for a marriage. The coffin 
stands uncovered in the guest-chamber, where all the mourners are 
assembled. A hymn is sung and the clergyman delivers an address, 
and again the long procession forms for church. The funeral service 
over, each guest scatters earth into the grave, and then all drive back 
to the farm, where feasting and dancing immediately follow and sorrow 
is completely a thing of the past. To the cultured classes this easy 
philosophy, that can bury its grief with its dead, is naturally revolt- 
ing, but it is excused by the fact that it dates back to pagan times, 
sung in the old “ Sagas,’’ and, indeed, to the curious and learned in 
such lore there are endless survivals of the past to be traced in the 
customs of the peasantry. 

Families of the Husmand and Insidder class dwell in cottages 
that, built with cross-beams, thatched, and whitewashed, look very 
English, though a trifle bare. The porch is missing, and the visitor 
feels inclined to suggest it as a needful addition; the entrance-door 
is always divided in two, so that the lower half may be kept shut 
against the deep snowdrifts of winter; the small, square-paned win- 
dows lack equally the flowers and the diamond lattice that lend so 
much picturesqueness, and taken altogether the average English 
village is far more pleasing externally. Creeping plants seldom 
adorn the peasant’s home, even ivy requiring protection for three 
years or so after planting. Inside, however, the Danish cottage, 
though not one whit more extensive, contrasts favourably with 
our own; it possesses more colour, and, as a rule, is beautifully 
clean. Naturally the cottages vary in size; but among those 
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inhabited by the married agricultural labourer, or Insidder, one of 
four rooms is large and the majority have but two rooms and a loft, 
When the boys and girls of the cottager’s family reach the age of 
thirteen or fourteen they are confirmed; but should they have been 
dunces, and so can neither read nor write properly, that ceremony is 
perforce postponed, which is considered a sad disgrace to those con- 
cerned, Education is free and compulsory and but seldom shirked, 
and the confirmation is an important epoch in the youthful life; once 
it is over, the lads and lasses all seek service at the Herremand’s 
or Gaardmand’s if they can; but wherever they go, they always 
manage to find employment somewhere altogether away from home, 
a healthy weeding-out process which necessarily renders the size of 
the house of less importance, and which also reduces the Insidder 
asaclass. In the average cottage of two rooms, one is a kitchen, 
where the family live and dine, and though it has but a stamped 
earthen floor, the deal table is so well scrubbed, the copper pans and 
crockery so well scoured, and the benches, painted red, are so gay, 
that the aspect is inviting. The wood fire burns upon a brick hearth 
raised a yard from the ground, and it is the Insidder’s invariable 
privilege—not his right—to gather all his fuel from the dead wood 
of the neighbouring forest ; in wooded districts, therefore, and they are 
many, the cottagers all bake and brew ; elsewhere they find it cheaper 
to buy both bread and beer. But it is not in the kitchen that the 
good-wife will receive her guests; for visits of ceremony they are 
ushered into the bedroom, and this chamber, in a family of any 
self-respect, is well fitted for the reception-room. The deal floor is 
scrubbed with sand to a polished white, the beds, gay with green 
striped cotton curtains, and a check coverlid with a deep flounce, 
are scrupulously neat, though they look extraordinarily short and very 
high, owing first to an ingenious habit of making all bedsteads 
telescope fashion, to save room during the day; and secondly to the 
huge feather beds of the same size, but lighter than that beneath, 
which everywhere take the place of blankets. Ranged against the 
wall are two or more solid oak dower chests, polished by the robust 
arms of many generations. They contain all the linen and other 
family treasures; the silver buttoned waistcoats, the gay Sunday 
costumes, and the glories of the golden crowned cap. In a corner 
solemnly ticks a tall old eight-day clock, which looks as though it 
might have come straight from Sussex. With the hospitality 
common to the soil, the good-wife at once offers refreshment in the 
form of milk or mead, for the latter old classic drink has yet re- 
tained all its former popularity in Denmark 

The rent of such a cottage as this varies from £2 to £2 ds. per 
annum, and generally has a garden plot attached. Its tenant 
usually finds work all the year round at the Herremand’s or 
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Gaardmand’s, either of whom may be his landlord; his wages 
average eleven shillings weekly, except in harvest, when they are 
raised, and when, in addition, some of the universal good cheer falls 
to his share. Unlike the peasant woman of southern lands where the 
baleful “ partage forcé’’ has had a century of existence, the In- 
sidder’s wife does no harder work than that of planting in her 
garden and attending to her house and children. If she be forced 
herself to gather fuel in the forest, itis a sign of poverty; usually she 
employssome poorer women for that purpose, and busies her hands with 
some of the many domestic industries, for it is the peasant’s aim to 
buy little and make much. The wife, therefore, knits all the socks and 
stockings, prepares the yarn for the village weaver—unless she has 
room for a handloom, the case with most Husmeend—when she makes 
all the homespun, and fashions her own and her children’s clothes, 
as well as most of her husband’s. In summer time she will help to 
make the new-mown hay, and assist besides in the harvesting. She 
is always a notable housewife, and fowls are kept invariably. They 
help to pay the rent, and often more besides. Upon the highway 
one meets the tiny child of four or five, fair haired and blue eyed, 
her mother in miniature as regards dress, from the close-fitting cap 
and large apron to the little sabots peeping out from under the long, 
full petticoats. She is armed with a withy, and is there alone to 
guard the flock of poultry searching for a meal by the wayside, and 
which, ever living on terms of close intimacy with the family, are 
well-conducted birds, easily amenable to discipline. In winter they 
are stowed away in all sorts of places, in the loft, or more often in 
hutches placed under the benches, which, painted bright red or 
vivid green, take the place of chairs in the cottages. It is chiefly 
from these and from the Gaardmend’s dwellings that the bag- 
men collect the enormous numbers of eggs exported, almost every day 
in the week, from the various Danish ports, to London, Hull, and 
Newcastle ; yet the house and garden room is fully as limited as in 
the majority of our own cottages, and Danish winters, besides, are 
longer and more severe. How long is this source of national revenue 
to lie with us comparatively unheeded and lost ? Will none awaken 
our farmers and labourers to the wealth they persistently neglect ? 
Why should not fowls’ eggs be as profitable to them as to the 
Danes? and why should not an organized system of collecting 
eggs from every farm and hamlet be established as successfully 
in England as in Denmark ? Although the Insidder and his family 
do not receive invitations to join the Gaardmand’s festivities, and 
though their own weddings, naturally, are conducted upon a very 
different and more modest scale, still occasions are not lacking when 
it is necessary for the good-wife to don her best cap, decorated in 
some districts with the curious glittering crown of thin gold plate, 
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and for her husband to don his best waistcoat, gay with a double row 
of handsome silver buttons. These articles of value were, if not in- 
herited, purchased in the days when she worked as a dairy-maid and 
he as a karle on some farm, and not until each had saved enough to fur- 
nish a cottage according to their station did they dream of marrying. 

At the Herremand’s, all the dairy-maids in the evening, when 
their work is over, assemble in the “Spinde Stue,” or spinning-room, 
under the care of the “ Meierske,” or woman at the head of the 
dairy, who is responsible that all goes well, alike with the butter 
and its makers. Here they spin and weave the goodly store of 
linen which will probably last them the term of their busy, thrifty 
lives. At harvest-time, on the larger farms, there are grand festivi- 
ties among the farm hands, much feasting and dances in an empty 
barn, which is decked with greenery and wheat-ears, whilst hoops 
festooned and slung from the rafters serve as candelabra. The 
village band is stationed at one end upon an improvised platform, 
and is expected to play lustily, and then it is that the company is 
reinforced by the Insidder and his family, who also benefits at 
Christmas time by the customary gifts from the Manor House. 

Village industries are fostered in Denmark, where the practice of 
turning out everything wholesale by machinery is not yet general. 
The Husmand, therefore, can follow many trades, and work his 
holding at the same time. Still, in spite of comparative prosperity, 
the Husmand presents another example of the difficulty with 
which the small peasant proprietor can compete with the larger 
farmer in agricultural products. From statistics collected by the 
Royal Danish Agricultural Society we learn that the average yield 
of a Danish cow is from twenty-five to thirty quarts per diem, but 
the same statistics show the average yield of the Husmend’s cows 
to be but from fifteen to twenty quarts. Denmark of course does not 
enjoy immunity from poverty any more than other countries, and 
each district has its workhouse; but partly owing doubtless to the 
fact of small communities presenting naturally fewer complications 
in their social difficulties, and partly because of long generations of 
prosperous agriculture, the proportion of pauperism in relation to 
the population is small. 

The dialect of Jutland and that of the north of England is so much 
alike, that it is not uncommon for the Jutland farmer to accompany 
his cattle in the steamer to Newcastle, and there strike a bargain 
with the north country dealer without an intermediary, each address- 
ing the other in his own tongue and being understood. Old fashioned 
in the simplicity of his life the Danish farmer of every class surely 
is, but unenterprising, unintelligent, and uninstructed he is not, and 
hence a prosperity, with the causes of which it might be well if our 
English farmers would make themselves acquainted. 


Frances Mary vE Borrina. 
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Kai rag 6 rowtroc rpdrog: dudéy arnvic, dudé piv advawrnroyr, dudi A\GBpory, dudi WE 

dv twa eimeiv Tore, Ewe Wowrog: G\AG wavra CveAnppiva AedoyicOat, we imi cxori¢, 
drapdxwe, TeTaypévdc, eppwptvwc, cuyppwvwe éavroig.—M. Aurelius Antoninus (of 
Antoninus Pius). 
Few men, if any, whom death could have taken from us would have 
been more perceptibly missed by a wider range of friends and 
readers than Mr. Matthew Arnold. Other men survive who com- 
mand a more eager enthusiasm, or who are more actively important 
to the work of the world. But hardly any man was present in so 
many cultivated minds as an element of interest in life, an abiding 
possibility of stimulating and fruitful thought. His criticism of 
books and of life found wider acceptance in the English-speaking 
world than that offered by any other writer; and even the slight 
affectations or idiosyncrasies of his pellucid style had become so 
associated with the sense of intellectual enjoyment that few readers 
wished them away. And for those of us who were privileged to 
know him (and few men were more widely known) the keen interest, 
the sometimes half-smiling admiration of the general reader, was 
reinforced on its best and deepest side by our perception of his up- 
right, manly, kindly soul. We saw that his manner was saved from 
any real arrogance by its tinge of self-mockery; that his playful 
superciliousness changed at once to grave attentive sympathy on any 
real appeal. And in his talk yet more strongly than in his books 
we felt the charm of that alert and open spirit, of that ready dis- 
interested concern in almost every department of the thoughts and 
acts of men. 

His businesses and achievements, indeed, were widely spread. He 
was an inspector of schools, a literary, social, and political essayist, a 
religious reformer, anda poet. To the first of these pursuits, widen- 
ing into the study of state education generally, he probably gave the 
largest proportion of his time, and he became one of the most uccom- 
plished specialists in that direction whom England possessed; in 
the second pursuit he was the most brilliantly successful; to the 
third, as I believe, he devoted the most anxious and _ persistent 
thought ; and by the fourth pursuit, as a poet, he will, we can- 

not doubt, be the longest remembered. We must not, however, 
speak as though these various activities were scattered or separate 
things. Rather they formed stages in a life-long endeavour—the 
endeavour to diffuse, in his favourite words, “‘ sweetness and light,” 
by the application to our pressing problems of his own special gifts, 
namely, the tact and flexibility which spring from culture, and the 
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insight gained by a wide miscellaneous acquaintance with men and 


things. His educational work was valuable to him as furnishing g 


backbone of accurate knowledge of one great branch of administration 
with which his discursive social criticisms might be solidly connected, 
And it aided, toc, in bringing him into close contact with groups of 
persons and modes of thought which the mere man of letters js 
tempted to ignore. Matthew Arnold knew much of ail classes of 
English society ; his mind contained a picture of its whole fabric, 
rich in humorous juxtapositions and significant detail. As this con- 
ception of our society and its needs took shape within him, his 
hereditary impulse to teach and to reform grew ever stronger; and 
the early essays in stylistic analysis gradually took more and more 
of practical purpose, till, even before he touched the subject of reli- 
gion, he had become rather a critic of life and morals, with a special 
literary gift, than a pure student of letters. He was thus more truly 
analogous to J. S. Mill or to Mr. Morley than (say) to Lamb or 
Hazlitt, to Sainte-Beuve or Mr. Swinburne. And since the appear- 
ance of Culture and Anarchy in 1869 his literary papers have been 
merely incidental. The main current of his production has treated 
either of definite political measures of the day, or of national progress 
in a wider sense, or of morals and religion. And although his 
literary papers have been those most enjoyed by cultivated men, yet 
there is a very large public which knows him mainly by his graver 
treatises; and a kind of p/ébiscite recently taken by a democratic 
newspaper brought out Literature and Dogma as his most valued 
work, 

And since space and time press narrowly upon this present paper, 
I do not propose here to re-discuss Mr. Arnold’s subtle and delicate 
literary criticisms, or to recapitulate the pleas for sweetness and light, 
for more education, more moderation, and a more lucid and disengaged 
intelligence in public matters, which have assuredly played their 
part in the rapid civilising process which has run through English 
life in this last quarter of a century. Rather I shall pass on to the 
line of work on which he would himself, I believe, have wished us to 
dwell; a work, however, in which he was often misunderstocd, nay, 
which even produced for the most part an effect quite unlike the 
effect intended. 

In the first place it must be observed that it was no mere caprice, 
no wanton divergence into a province not his own, which led Matthew 
Arnold to treat of religion. To a man dealing, as he habitually 
dealt, with the dominant ideas, the springs of conduct of various classes 
of men around him, a sense of the profound incoherence of current 
opinion on the deepest matters must needs be ever present. And the 
moral earnestness which, beneath all his flippancy of expression, was 
the strongest instinct that heredity had implanted within him, must 
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have led to constant cross currents of sympathy as he watched the 
blind literalism, the deafness to the dicta of critic or historian, which 
still possess the inheritors of the Puritan faith. At first the points 
on which he dwelt were comparatively external—points as to the 
relation of the Church and Dissent, which every year, in face of the 
profounder clouds that are gathering over both alike, are dwindling 
to an interest of a merely practical or political kind. But gradually 
he got into deeper water; gradually he was obliged to think the 
matter out thoroughly and to speak it plainly, and he adopted the 
position which is becoming perhaps commoner than any other among 
our leading minds, namely, the simple resolve to live up to the best 
light that conscience gives, without hope of any save this terrene 
life, of any other reign or continuance of virtue. Now most of those 
who adopt this plain resolution as the only anchor of man find both 
in Judaism and in Christianity more to offend than to attract them. 
Old Testament Judaism, with its tribal ferocities, with its crude belief 
in prosperity and length of days asthe Lord’s recompense to His wor- 
shippers; Christianity, with its miracles, its resurrection, its doctrine of 
futurerewards and punishments; both of these seem remote from prov- 
able truth and from disinterested virtue; they seem a fond creation of 
fabled paradises—an earthly paradise which has long ceased to flow for 
Israel with milk and honey, a heavenly paradise to which no man has 
found the way. But Matthew Arnold was himself linked by insuper- 
able attachment to the ancient faiths. Living the life, too, not of 
an isolated philosopher, but of the companion and friend of all con- 
ditions of men, he perceived the absolute moral need that their 
religion should be transformed and not destroyed; that it should 
retain authority and loveliness; that it should not shrink into the 
Stoic’s bare exhortation to heroic virtue. And feeling how large a 
part of all religion is morality, and how deeply the best moralities 
of Jew, Christian, Stoic coincide, he conceived the bold idea of 
carrying over the prestige and beauty of both Old and New Testa- 
ment into the Stoic camp, and still nurturing a generation with no 
hope beyond the tomb on the righteousness of prophet and psalmist,. 
on the spiritual inwardness of Christ. With the Old Testament it 
may be said that he in part succeeded, There was no doubt among 
the early Jews a gross interpretation of divine favour—as it were a 
lowing of herds in the background of the sacrifice—which can in no 
way be conciliated with a purer ideal. But this was not all. 
Prophets and psalmists rose high above the grosser expectations of 
the mass of their people. They did in truth experience—they first, 
a8 we may say, of mortal men—the full strength, the full delight of 
adherence to a moral law. They trusted in an Eternal Power that 
made for righteousness, resting that belief upon the experience of 
their own history, upon the inspiration that spoke within their hearts, 
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and overriding all curious inquiry into man’s destiny by their impe- 
rious summons to virtue. 

Thus far forth they seem as close to the Stoic as to the Christian, 
and Matthew Arnold has insisted with justice that for all men in any 
age who care for righteousness those ancient songs still keep their 
solemn meaning; that the spirit of a Cleanthes or of a Spinoza, as 
truly as the spirit of a John or a Paul, lives in that primal cry, “| 
have stuck unto thy testimonies: O Lord, confound me not! ” 

But alas! from the Hebrew, from the Christian, from the modern 
scientific point of view alike, it is manifest that the high belief of 
prophet and psalmist could not close the fundamental problem, nor 
give a lasting strength to Israel. In Job, in Ecclesiastes, in some of 
the later Psalms themselves, the very questions of to-day are dis- 
cussed without a solution. Then as now men could not refrain from 
doubting whether there really was a “ not-ourselves”’ which made 
for righteousness; whether behind the fire, the tempest, and the 
earthquake, there was verily a still small voice. We know the 
sequel, Jesus Christ appeared ; he taught that man had a Father 
in heaven ; he promised eternal life; he justified (as was believed) 
that desing promise by appearing to his disciples after his body had 
been laid with the dead. So stating the case, it might have seemed 
incredible that any one should attempt to absorb the religion of 
Christ into the religion of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Yet this is 
in effect what Matthew Arnold tries todo. Trusting to the moral 
analogy between the creeds of all lofty souls, pointing to the re- 
nunciation of the baser self which Christ did indeed inculcate with 
an inwardness, a spirituality far deeper than that of Marcus himself, 
Matthew Arnold would have us believe that this is virtually «// that 
Christ meant to teach us; that the religion which came into the 
world as a religion of glorious intoxicating hope was but a vivid re- 
statement of that old religion of courageous resignation which was 
still to guide, in the Danubian marshes, the solitary Emperor’s pen. 

From motives, partly of respect to Matthew Arnold, partly of a 
deeper reverence, I will not here discuss the distortions, the contra- 
dictions, which his theory seems to me to introduce into the character 
and message of Christ. But I will very briefly exhibit the way 
in which he tries to show that those two great Apostles, Peter 
and Paul, were virtually in accord with his own interpretation,—vi- 
tually accepted the Gospel message as a call to ‘nwardness, to conduct, 
nowise depending on the doctrine of a future life, which (as he tells 
us) they tended to refine away into an immediate and inward resur- 
rection, “‘a death unto sin and anew birth unto righteousness.” 
“The impression of [Jesus] was too fresh and vivid, his method and 
secret still had too firmly the prominence he had given to them, the 
atmosphere of his sweet reasonableness still hung round his disciples 
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too much, to permit of the deep confusions and misunderstandings 
of after times.” And first as to the First (or genuine) Epistle of 
St. Peter. “Thereis shed,” he says, “ over this production more per- 
haps of the epieikeia, or what we call the sweet reasonableness, of 
Christ, than over any other epistle we possess... And conduct is 
what this epistle is concerned with, almost from the first line to the 
last.” ? 

Now what actually is the first line of this epistle, after the two 
verses of formal greeting? ‘Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to His abundant mercy hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” 

This is the man whose “ contact with Jesus” had saved him from 
the ‘“‘deep misunderstanding” which attributes to Christ a real 
resurrection and gives the hope of heaven to men! 

Rather, I think, will the Christian believer who has heard this 
anthem echo through some cathedral in those English words which 
here are as glorious and as beautiful as even the pure fervour of the 
Greek—rather will he exclaim that this is the only tone which can 
completely satisfy him, the jubilant cry which marks that a joy 
almost too great for mortal reason has sunk straight and deep into 
the heart. 

Next as to St. Paul. Mr. Arnold, of course, admits that “ to the 
very end of his life . . . if [ Paul] had been asked whether he held the 
doctrine of the resurrection in the physical and miraculous sense, as 
well as in his own spiritual and mystical sense, he would have replied 
with entire conviction that he did.’ But nevertheless ‘“ Paul’s 
point is, that Jesus Christ in his earthly existence obeyed the law of 
the spirit and bore fruit to God; and that the believer should, in his 
earthly existence, do the same. . . The resurrection Paul was 
striving after for himself and others was a resurrection now, and a 
resurrection to righteousness.” * 

“ Tf there be no resurrection of the dead,” said St. Paul, “ then is 
Christ not risen: And if Christ be not risen then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain. . . If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ we are of all men most miserable. . . If after the 
manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advan- 
tageth it me if the dead rise not? Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die. Be not deceived: héeipovaw 10y xpyota opiriat 
caxai.””® 

“ Paul nous dit naivement,” says M. Renan on this passage, ‘“ que 
sil n’avait pas compté sur la résurrection, il efit mené la vie d’un 

(1) Literature and Dogma, p. 262. 
(2) St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 83. (3) 1 Cor. xv. 
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bourgeois paisible, tout occupé de ses vulgaires plaisirs.”” This way 
of putting the matter is not quite pleasant, but it is a fair inference 
from the text ; and it seems hardly probable that if St. Paul later in 
life had come completely to reverse this view he would not some- 
where have managed to say so. Moreover, Matthew Arnold accepts 
the Pauline authorship of the Epistles to Timothy, in which the 
error of Hymeneus and Philetus* is surely identical with his own 
special view. And on Hymenzus St. Paul delivered a trenchant 
sentence with as little of sweet reasonableness in it as well might be. 

No amount of gentle suggestion, it must seem, would force this 
view on the Apostle. It is of course quite possible that Matthew 
Arnold may be right and St. Paul wrong. It is quite possible that 
it may be our duty to “fight with beasts at Ephesus ”’ without hope 
of further advantage than the mere destruction of the beasts and 
advancement of human welfare. And if we are to do this we shall 
gladly accept encouragement from any quarter. But we shall 
hardly get our best encouragement from a teacher who tells us that 
he himself would most certainly have done nothing of the kind. 

I have dwelt the longer on Mr. Arnold’s religious attitude because, 
as already stated, he seems to me to have been misunderstood in a 
way which does injustice, not indeed to his arguments, but to his 
purpose and temper. He has been treated as a flippant and illusory 
Christian, instead of as a specially devout and conservative A gnostic. 
This was the consequence of his well-meant efforts to minimise 
points of difference which were in fact fundamental, of the benevolent 
juggleries of language by which he strove to lead his followers dry- 
shod across Jordan, though this time out of, and not into, the Land 
of Promise. Yet by no arts, no flexibility, could he pour Christian 
wine into Stoic bottles; by no unction, no optimist temper, could he 
identify the religion of renunciation with the religion of hope.’ 

But on this side, as on all sides of Matthew Arnold’s nature, he has 
given us, so to say, an esoteric interpretation, a power ‘of appeal to 
his inmost self. For his poetry runs parallel to, but deeper than, all 
his lines of prose expression ; it reflects his culture in its Greek and 
medizeval tale and drama, his social energies in the “criticism of 
life’? which he judged to be the very function of poetry, and his 
religion in those melancholy stanzas in which his schemes of renewal, 
of conciliation, find no place, but which breathe with so pure a pathos 
the spirit of our unquiet age. And it is noteworthy that the poems 
are harmonious with themselves throughout. They belong mainly 
to his early life ; but there is no marked difference of temper between 
the first utterances and the last. He told me once that his official 





(1) 2 Tim. ii. 18, and cf. 1 Tim. i. 20. 
(2) It is interesting to see somewhat the same thesis urged, with new fervour, in the 
eloquent tale of Robert Elsmere, by an Arnold of the third generation. 
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work, though it did not check his prose-writing, checked his poetry ; 
but it may be doubted whether even with complete leisure the poems 
would have come with much freer flow. “The man mature,” as he 
says himself in his Progress of Poesy (rather less in “the grand 
style” than Gray’s)— 
‘*The man mature with labour chops 

For the bright stream a channel grand, 

And sees not that the sacred drops 
Ran off and vanished out of hand.” 


Or let us rather say that his best poems were sufficient for their 
purpose already; they were the suspiria of moods which will not 
bear a too frequent iteration, the expression of thoughts and senti- 
ments best seen, as it were, in a summer twilight, with vague out- 
lines somewhat gravely fair. 

It is impossible to speak of Matthew Arnold’s poems without 
remembering Mr. Swinburne’s eloquent praises, and hesitating to 
differ from that weighty verdict. But there would be no true respect 
in a mere half-hearted concurrence, and I cannot help admiring 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry in some ways less, in some ways more, than 
his poet-critic admires it. And first I must say that his metrical 
and verbal effects seem to me, for good or for evil, mainly Words- 
worthian, and that he often errs by too freely introducing Words- 
worthian quaintnesses and prosaisms, without merging them in a 
flow of melody sufficient to upbear and excuse them. When Words- 
worth says of The Danish Boy— 


‘There sits he; in his face you spy 
No trace of a ferocious air ; 
Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steady or so fair,” 

there is a quaintness in the first two lines which, taken by itself, 
would be almost absurdity ; but in the last two lines the dissonance 
is so sweetly resolved that it does but add a touch of naiveté which 
probably not one reader in a thousand has paused to analyse. But 
in Matthew Arnold we cannot be confident that his prosaisms will be 
redeemed, or that adequate pains have been taken to avoid them. In 
the poem On Heine’s Grave we have the lines— 


‘* But was it thou? I think 
Surely it was! that bard 
Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 
Had every other gift, but wanted love : 
Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sound amiss.” 


If this versified criticism (an odd one, by the way, to pass upon the 
author of some of the most exquisite love-songs ever written) were 
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split up into fragments, according to the Horatian test, it might not 
be quite easy to discover in it the disjecti membra poetae. 
Again, when Mr. Swinburne singles out the stanza from 
Empedocles— 
‘Fools! that in man’s brief term 
He cannot all things view, 
Affords no ground to affirm 
That there are gods who do,” 


as a “majestic stroke of reply,” “scornful and solemn as the forces 
themselves of nature,” one cannot help feeling that one of these lines 
at least affords no ground to affirm that the ode in which it occurs is 


“a model of grave, clear, solemn verse ;’’—and suspecting that, 


had Mr. Swinburne wished to convert the world to this style, he 
had better first have burnt the manuscript of Atalanta in Calydon, 
Surely, as an imitation from the Greek, the one poem stands to the 
other as the effort of a gifted amateur stands to the performance of a 
professional pianist. 

Or take again a narrative poem, parts of which assuredly have 
much of beauty. I quote the brief description given by three poets 
of a single incident, the falling of Merlin into endless sleep. The 
last lines of Matthew Arnold’s 7'ristram and Iseult run as follows :— 


‘They sate them down together, and a sleep 
Fell upon Merlin, more like death, so deep. 
Her finger on her lips, then Vivien rose, 
And from her brown-locked head the wimple throws, 
And takes it in her hand, and waves it over 
The blossom’d thorn-tree and her sleeping lover. 
Nine times she waved the fluttering wimple round, 
And made a little plot of magic ground ; 
And in that daisied circle, as men say, 
Is Merlin prisoner till the judgment-day ; 
But she herself whither she will can rove, 
For she was passing weary of his love.” 


Now compare Tennyson’s lines in Merlin and Vivien :— 


‘** Then, in one moment, she put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands, 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life, and use, and name and fame.” 


Compare, too, Swinburne’s lines in Tristram of Lyonnesse, where the 
legend is taken in a different way. ‘One there was,” says Tristram 
of Merlin,— 


** Who sleeps and dies not, but with soft live breath 
Takes always all the deep delight of death, 
Through love’s gift of a woman: but for me 
Love’s hand is not the hand of Nimue, 

Love’s word no still smooth murmur of the dove, 

No kiss of peace for me the kiss of love.” 
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Surely a broad line is to be drawn between the first of these pas- 
sages and the other two. The first is graceful and simple; but who 
would call it inimitable? And who, on the other hand, if he rightly 
apprehended the merit of the other passages, short as they are, could 
hope to rival the magic or the majesty which the Laureate can pour 
into one simple line ? the triumphant ease with which Mr. Swin- 
burne rides over the language as a swan upon the waves ? 

But, if I may differ from Mr. Swinburne once again, and in a less 
carping tone, I see much more than he does to admire in “ the plain- 
tive, dejected songs of Switzerland,” and the still sadder poems which 
touch on “the small troubles of spirits that nibble and quibble about 
beliefs living or dead.” 

The poems on Marguerite remind one of Goethe in their grave 
meditativeness, though they have not that greatness of Goethe’s which 
can make even the flute-notes of a personal love-song stand out as 
from a vibrant orchestral background of the multitudinous passion 
of men. But they have a vein of sentiment—of pure and loveable 
sentiment—of which I hardly know like expression elsewhere. They 
embody the poet’s mood as he looks back, with a yearning no 
longer selfish or ever passionate, but which seems the mere intensi- 
fication of the sense of kinship of all human souls, toward such hearts 
as have come near to him, and have been swept far from him again, 
by fault or accident, or the mere flow and stress of Fate. There is 
nothing that so brings home to him his mortal limitation. My 
pot yav U1éXomos—it is not dominion, or wealth, or strength which 
the gentle soul desires—it is the power of infinitely loving; but 
alas ! no infinite faculty can find harbourage in the heart of man. 

Lastly, the poems of the deepest, most intimate class—the elegies, 
and the poems, as one may call them, of cosmic meditation—are 
surely those by which Matthew Arnold lives most vitally now, by 
which we may best imagine him as living hereafter. We think of 
him as of one who to the Wordsworthian nearness to Nature added 
the solemn sadness of those who look on her with the consciousness 
that her secret is still unread. We think of him on Dover beach, 
hearing in imagination from “the sea of faith ”— 


‘*Tts melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
tetreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.”’ 


We think of his desire to see before his dying eyes— 


‘¢ Bathed in the sacred dews of morn, 
The wide aerial landscape spread— 
The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am de: 
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We think of the new emotion which he gave to man’s world-old 
gaze into the starlit heavens— 
























** Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain ! i 
Clearness divine ! 
Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and though so great 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate ! 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 
And, though so tasked, keep free from dust and soil ! 
I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have long’d deeply once, and long’d in vain— 
But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 

How it were good to live there, and breathe free ! 
How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to each man still!” 


And we recognise that, whatever criticisms of detail may be passed 
upon this poect’s work, he belongs for us to that region in which our 
true being lies; that he is made our closer friend by death ; and that 
if there be aught within us which “ inhabiteth eternity,” by that we 
are akin to him. 


Frepertc W. H, Myers. 
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CONSULAR PROTECTION IN MOROCCO. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Srr,—The announcement that the Morocco Conference will probably be 
convened at Madrid early in May is peculiarly gratifying to all who are 
interested in the reform of the present practice of consular protection ; 
a system which enables individual consuls of any Power to grant patents 
of protection to native subjects of the Sultan, subject to the limitation of 
the Madrid Convention of 1880. 

The reader will understand better the general nature of this Conven- 
tion by substituting the more familiar expression of the “ capitulations ” 
relating to Egypt and Turkey which it resembles in some of its features. 
The object of these Madrid negotiations was to check and regulate 
the serious abuses which had, at that time, become a source of for- 
midable danger. ‘The initiative was mainly due to Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay, the British Minister at Tangier; his efforts, however, were 
thwarted at the time by other Powers. France and Italy, especially, 
conceived that the extension of consular protection was essential to the 
development of their commerce and to the maintenance of their official 
prestige. They argued that the interests of French and Italian mer- 
chants when intrusted to native agents would be imperilled unless those 
agents, technically known as Semsars, were removed from the Sul- 
tan’s jurisdiction. The desire to protect the native Israelite population 
from the frequently irregular action of the Mohammedan authority 
constituted another motive, backed by the conviction that the members 
of the Jewish community, who would thus become identified with the 
interests of the protecting Power, might render important services in case 
of political emergency. 

The Jewish bankers and merchants, who had secured for themselves 
the enviable distinction of interpreters, vice-consuls, consular agents, 
and protégés throughout Morocco, were generally men of sufficient means 
and intelligence to render them of some advantage to the chiefs of the 
different legations or to their immediate subordinates. If the evil had 
been limited to the danger only of insidiously corrupting the foreign 
representatives it would have mattered comparatively little. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there was a still darker side to the picture. It was inevi- 
table that many of the Israelites and Mohammedans (who had secured 
| protection, generally by the payment of considerable sums) should fre- 

quently come into conflict with the unprotected Mohammedan subjects 
of the Sultan. Insuch cases the protégé might refuse to appear before 
the Shraa or native tribunal, while the unprotected native could not, on 
the other hand, be recognised by the foreign consular tribunal unless 
when formally represented by the Moorish authority. To secure this 
representation was practically impossible, as the Sultan’s officials were 
by no means disposed to trouble themselves on behalf of the aggrieved 
native at the risk of provoking the ill-will of the all-powerful foreigner 
or of his Jewish subordinates, who might be, and frequently were, 
directly or indirectly, parties to the case, if not principals themselves. 

Under such circumstances it is manifest that had each and all the 
foreign ministers been men of immaculate integrity and judgment, it 
would still have been impossible to avoid gross miscarriage of justice. 
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It was inevitable, not only that injustice should occasionally occur, 
but that it must have been rather the rule than the exception, when- 
ever an unprotected native came into conflict with a protégé or a 
subordinate of one of the legations. 

Europeans indeed can scarcely imagine the extent of the evils en- 
dured by the native population, especially by the poorer classes. Owing 
to frequent famines the Moorish husbandman was often obliged to 
have recourse to the money-lender; 48 per cent. per annum is the 
normal rate of interest at Tangier; on the coast and in the interior it is 
much higher, 60, 80, and even 100 per cent. being not unusual. The 
money-lender was generally a protégé, his claims (supported by the con- 
sulate from which he received protection) were referred to a Commission 
appointed from time to time to decide upon the legality of these docu- 
ments. Only about five per cent. of the Mohammedan population are able 
to read and write ; to establish the legality of a document the signatures 
of two notaries of the district where the claim originates, and that of the 
Kadi, or native Judge, are alone required. A small fee will often pur- 
chase the signatures of these notaries, to which the Kadi may certify in 
good faith, although the document itself may be absolutely fraudulent. 
The Sultan is summoned to pay the claims thus sent in by the various 
consulates, and his officials afterwards recover the sums from the alleged 
debtors by imprisonment, chains, and sometimes the lash. The debtor 
is not confronted with the creditor, and has no opportunity whatever of 
disputing the claim. Cases have come under the writer’s observation 
where men have been imprisoned for sums which they had either paid 
in part or in full, and some cases where they were imprisoned for 
sums they had never owed at all. Not only were brothers imprisoned for 
debts incurred by other brothers, but even children were imprisoned on 
account of debts alleged to have been incurred by their parents, and 
worse still, when these outrages were proved, it was impossible to secure 
the punishment of the miscreants who thus disgraced the flags oi 
Christian nations. One of the most piteous instances was that of a Mo- 
hammedan who had been imprisoned for a debt of which he had satisfied 
the greater part. The claim was, however, presented a second time, on 
this occasion through a foreign consulate, and again the debtor was 
imprisoned ; again he paid a series of instalments, was then released, and 
a third time imprisoned. This case was finally heard before the Shraa 
or native tribunal, and the writer of this article has the judgment in his 
possession. 

One of the worst features of this system was the secrecy affected at vari- 
ous consulates ; some of these establishments did not even keep a register 
or record of claims for the recovery of debts or of indemnities received, 
thus enabling the consul to escape all responsibility. One of the measures, 
therefore, most required is the publication of a claim list showing the 
nature of each claim with the name of the claimant and that of the 
alleged debtor, upon whom summons should be personally served, as in 
civilised communities. It is not fair that men should be subjected to 
such an extreme measure as confinement in a Moorish prison without 
notification or trial, simply in order to secure creditors against bad debts. 

False charges against innocent men, as a means of levying black mail, 
is another device by which the protection of a foreign power is utilised 
with impunity to extract money from the wealthy and the poor alike. 
The Sultan on his throne is not high enough to escape from this infamous 
persecution practised by the vampires, both foreign and native, the scum 
of Europe and of the Barbary States, who infest the legations; nor is 
the widow or the orphan protected by their poverty from this pleasant 
accompaniment of consular administration in Morocco. 
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It is well that most of the delegates who are to meet at Madrid are 
instructed to put an end to the license and irregularity of the individual 
consulates in the matter of issuing foreign protection ; but the proposed 
institution of an international commission for this purpose is alone not a 
sufficient guarantee that the traffic in dubious and fraudulent claims will 
cease. The individual jurisdiction of the various consulates should be 
entirely disestablished. The ministers and chiefs of legation might 
indeed retain their independent diplomatic functions, but a collective con- 
sular tribunal should be created before which cases affecting foreigners 
of different nationalities should be tried, and no claim against any native 
should be presented to the Moorish authorities without being previously 
heard in open court. 

In a pamphlet published in 1886 I urged the substitution of such 
collective action of foreign representatives as a more effective method, 
both for the recovery of legitimate debts and for the security of the 
Jewish community. The advisability of such a measure has been signifi- 
cantly shown by the recent failure of the American authorities to secure 
redress for alleged grievances by means of a naval demonstration, and 
by the wise but somewhat tardy determination to refer the dispute to 
arbitration. 

A reform of the present conflicting and sometimes irresponsible indi- 
vidual jurisdiction is urgently required, not only in the interests of the 
native population of Morocco, but also in that of foreign merchants and 
residents, who, should they incur the resentment of their own representa- 
tive, might possibly find themselves thrust into prison on an absolutely 
false charge, sworn to by some of the venal native subordinates or unpaid 
interpreters. That imprisonment without any form of trial or even a 
hearing may befall any one courageous enough to try and check the cur- 
rent abuses has been illustrated by my own experience, when I endea- 
voured to prevent the arrest of a Moor, named El Hallu, who had 
charged the subordinates of the United States consulate with having 
extorted money from him. 

This incident was by no means without effect upon the fortunes of the 
consulate in question, which was subsequently placed under the direction 
of Mr. Reed Lewis, who is at present at its head. It was only after the 
arrival of this gentleman in Tangier that a number of the victims con- 
fined in Moorish prisons owing to the claims of native Jewish money- 
lenders who had enjoyed the support of the United States consulate were 
released. 

El Hallu, whose imprisonment of many months had been directly due 
to the pressure exercised upon the Moorish authorities by the United 
States consulate itself, was set at liberty so soon as I was able to bring 
the case before the Sultan. His Shereefian Majesty immediately ordered 
the release of this victim of oppression, and provided him with letters of 
recommendation under the Imperial seal, addressed to the Governor of 
Fez and other native authorities, in order to secure El Hallu from the 
persecution of the powerful enemies whom he had offended. 

Unfortunately the Jewish community at Tangier felt aggrieved at the 
efforts made to bring certain offenders to justice, but the attitude of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association and of the Alliance Israelite does infinite credit 
to the Jews of England and France, since, notwithstanding a laudable 
interest in the well-being of their co-religionists in Morocco, these bodies 
have decided that the protégé system has been so discredited by the 
abuses exposed of late, that it would be unwise to demand its reten- 
tion, and therefore they themselves advocate the establishment of mixed 
tribunals. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that so important an occasion as that of the 
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approaching conference will not be allowed to pass without obtaining 
some essential modification of those trade restrictions which prevent the 
development of commerce and industry in Morocco. The limitation of the 
number of natives who enjoy foreign protection and the surrender of some 
of their privileges, of which the present effect is so disastrous, both to the 
Sultan himself and to the bulk of his subjects, would constitute a con- 
cession on the part of the Powers; one of such magnitude, and so earnestly 
desired by Mulai El Hassan, that nothing but the grossest ignorance or 
indifference on the part of the diplomatists assembled at Madrid will 
stand in the way of a substantial modification of the present attitude of 
the Moorish Government. If the Sultan has not been able to protect 
himself or his subjects from frequent injustice and extortion, if he has 
again and again been obliged to satisfy exorbitant claims and to com- 
pensate officials for alleged losses, surely the same powers which were 
used to enforce these humiliations cannot fail to obtain a substantial 
reduction in the excessive duties which oppress both imports and exports. 

Foreign subjects should also be entitled to carry on any industrial 
enterprise tending to develop the resources of the country. The present 
treaties do indeed confer the right to exercise any calling to which 
foreigners might devote themselves in their own country, but the Moorish 
authorities frequently contest the application of the clauses in question. 
The right to acquire land, also accorded by the treaty of 1880, should be 
insisted upon, while some concessions allowing the development of roads 
and harbours by public companies, where the native Government refuses 
to undertake the work, should be demanded. Freedom of the press should 
be guaranteed ; but it is desirable that due provision should be made in 
order to prevent so valuable an institution from degenerating into a mere 
vehicle of personal abuse, as this means of levying black-mail appears to 
present irresistible attractions to the adventurers of Tangier and Mogador. 
When the manufacture of dubious claims shall have been restricted by the 
establishment of tribunals before which these documents shall be sub- 
jected to acritical examination, entailing severe punishment in cases 
where fraud has been attempted, an immense advantage will have been 
secured ; for the opposition offered by the natives of various creeds who 
enjoy the monopolies conferred by consular protection constitutes an even 
more serious obstacle to the introduction of capital and enterprise from 
abroad than is presented by the fiscal policy of the native Government. 

In conclusion, I would say that one of the chief evils connected with 
the bureaucratic system at Tangier arises from the employment of unpaid 
or nominally paid native interpreters. It is only natural that these men 
should compensate themselves for the insufficiency of their salaries as 
opportunity offers, and that they should interpose a barrier between the 
consul and any native applicant when the former is ignorant of the 
language, a barrier which can only be removed by bribery. Even when 
the case is heard it lies in the power of the interpreter to give the evidence 
submitted the colour that may best suit his own personal interests. Thus 
it is that certain consulates have gained a reputation for venality, which 
in some cases the consul himself may not have deserved. The establish- 
ment of a collective consular tribunal, served by a limited number, say 
two or three, carefully selected, well-educated, and well-paid interpreters, 
men of good social position, would go far to check the petty chicanery 
which has been the disgraceful characteristic of the consular system in 
Morocco. 

Ion PERDICARI*. 





